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Research in the Classroom 


Too many attempts have been made to solve the difficulties of 
the school by theories propounded in the classroom of the univer- 
sity or the school of education, which are logical attempts to meet 
teachers’ problems but which prove impractical when tried out 
under actual school conditions. Although the students of educa- 
tional research are attacking the problems of the school as rapidly 
as they can, still these problems are too numerous and too varied 
to lend themselves to immediate solution. The day when educa- 
tors will be able to speak understandingly of all the problems of 
the school and their possible solution is but a distant hope. This 
utopia will be hastened, however, if the classroom teachers realize 
that they may have a share in solving these problems by studying 
in a scientific manner some of the difficulties which they them- 
selves are facing. 


School administrators must, if they are to measure up to 
modern ideals, have an acquaintance with and a willingness to 
utilize the products of research. The most progressive will even 
go further. They will foster research within their own school sys- 
tems. They will welcome co-operation with research agencies in 
the setting up of experiments, in the collection of data, and in the 
solution of problems within their own organization. They will 
encourage their teachers to participate in such experiments as 
bear a vital relationship to the problems of the classroom. Only 
by participation in such co-operative activity and the fostering of 
research can progress be made by research agencies at the univer- 
sity centres. —Ohio State University Educational Research Bulletin. 
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Order by Mail as Thousands of Others 
Are Doing-----Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FIVE ITEMS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


Learning to Speak and Write, Part I—Dickie. 
Teacher’s Reference for Grades 1 to 4. Per eopy 55c, 
postage 5c. 


Learning to Speak and Write, Part II.—Dickie. 
Authorized Pupil’s Text for Grades 5 to 8. Per 
copy 55c, postage 6c. 


Introduction to Literature. 
Authorized reader for Grades 7 and 8. 
50c, postage 9c. 


Teacher’s Manual in Geography for Alberta 


Schools.—Scott. 
Postpaid $1.00. Invaluable in teaching Geography. 


Per copy 


New Wall Map of Alberta. 


Based on the new Course of Studies in Geography. 
We are Sole Agents for this Map: $9.00, $10.00, 
$11.50, according to mounting. 


F. E. OSBORNE 0 scsoor surety novse 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


can be made into a real valuable busy work day, letting 
the children make up the Valentines, decorations, forms, 
ete. Here are a few of the items in which you will be 
interested: 


Dennison’s Gala Book—With suggestions for St. Valen- 
tine’s, St. Patrick’s and Haster ........+..++-e00- 15 

Complete Valentine Book—Drills, recitations, dialogues, 
pantomimes, per COPY .....ccsccceccsccesccccecs -50 

St. Valentine’s Day Program—A particularly well bal- 
embed: able, POF. CODY. isc doing 0 £875 ae RS eR sie Sve 45 

At the Court of St. Valentine—A very clever play for 
five principals and many minor characters. Copy, .35 

St. Valentine Cards—Each 5 to 1.25 

Party Caps, per dozen 

Red or White Crepe, per fold 

Decorated Crepe Paper, per fold 

Red or White Cover Paper, heavy, for cut-outs, per dozen 
sheets 50 

Seals and Cut-outs, per box 

Table Covers, each 

Pe OO NOOR 65 5 565s Sin Fob eeR ees Fe 

Festoons and Streamers, per dozen 


Calgary, Alta. 




















CORONA FOUR 


WITH STANDARD 
FOUR-BANE 
KEYBOARD 


Teachers wanting a portable typewriter, but accus- 
tomed to using standard office machines, will find 
Corona Four just the typewriter they’ve been looking 
for. It’s a real office typewriter in portable form. 
It has the standard four-bank, single shift keyboard, 
standard 12-yard ribbon, 10-inch carriage, absolute 
visibility, unlimited speed and other big machine feat- 


ures. Clip the coupon and send it, to us for full infor- 


mation on this most complete portable built. 


Standard Typewriter 
Company 


606 ‘‘A’’ Centre Street 


CALGARY ALBERTA 





Standard Typewriter Company, 
606 ‘‘A’’ Centre Street, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part, please 


send me complete information on Corona 
Four. 


Phone M5180 


Name 
Address 
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EXECUTIVE OF A.T.A. 1924-25. 


President: W. W. Scott, Caigary. 
Immediate Past President: J. E. Somerville, Edmonton. 
Vice-President: Golden L. Woolf, Cardston. 


GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER: John W. Barnett, Im- 
perial Bank Bidg., Edmonton. 


TRUSTEES: F. Parker, Calgary; H. L. Humphreys, Edmonton; 
J. Stevenson, Pincher Creek; J. McCrea, Vegreville; C. Riley, 
Medicine Hat. 


SOLICITORS: Van Allen, Simpson & Co., Edmonton. 
LAW COMMITTEE: F. Parker, Golden L. Woolf, C. Riley. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: H. Leonard Humphreys, Jas. McCrea, 
J. E. Somerville. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 
EDITOR: H. C. Newland, M.A., LL.B., Edmonton. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary; J. T. Cuyler, 
Medicine Hat; Miss M. J. Goudie, Medicine Hat; C. S. Edwards, 
Edmonton; J. D. Ferguson, Calgary. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 
Published, Controlled and Edited by the 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
Subscription: Members of A.T.A. - - + © = + $1.00 per annum 
Non-Members - + = = = = + $1.50 per annum 
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INNISFAIL 8. D. 
CLUNY 8. D. No. 2334 
LUCKNOW §. D. 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
Candidates selected for the above posts who are 


‘ members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton. 














Official Announcements 














NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE (1925-26): 


The following positions will be vacant at Easter: President, 
Vice-President, and the District Representative for each of 
the following geographic divisions: City of Calgary, City of 
Edmonton, Northern Alberta, Southeastern Alberta, Southwes- 
tern Alberta. 

PRESIDENT: Nominations for the office of President 
are, according to the provisions of the Constitution, restricted 
to members of the Alliance who have had previous experience 
on the Provincial Executive: therefore, the following are elig- 


ible for nomination by any Local for election to the office of 
President: 

W. 8S. Brodie, Lethbridge. 

J. T. Cuyler, Medicine Hat. 

Miss K. Chegwin, Edmonton. 

Miss R. J. Coutts, Calgary. 

P. H. Dobson, Edmonton. 

Miss M. J. Goudie, Medicine Hat. 

H. Leonard Humphreys, Edmonton. 

F. D. B. Johnson, Calgary. 

C. E. Leppard, Calgary. 

Jas. McCrea, Vegreville. 

G. D. Misener, Edmonton. 

H. C. Newland, Edmonton. 

C. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 

F. Parker, Calgary. 

Claude Robinson, Camrose. 

J. M. Roxburgh, Edmonton. 

C. Riley, Medicine Hat. 

W. W. Scott, Calgary. 

J. E. Somerville, Edmonton. 

T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary. 

D. M. Sullivan, Medicine Hat. 

Miss M. B. Tier, Calgary. 

Golden L. Woolf, Cardgion. 

Miss Ada I. Wright, Vegreville. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 


Any member of the Alliance is eligible for nomination for 
office of Vice-President. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 


Ca'gary: Any member of Calgary J.ocal is eligible for nom- 
ination. 

Edmonton: Any member of an Edmonton Local is eligible 
for nomination. 

Northern Alberta: In order to be eligible for nomination, 
@ member must be located in the Northern Alberta Constitu- 
ency. This Conszituency includes the following Parliamentary 
subdivisions: Red Deer, Leduc, Ponoka, Wetaskiwin, Stony 
Plain, Edson, South Edmonton, Vegreville, Vermilion, Alex- 
andra, and all North. 

Southwestern Alberta: In order to be eligible for nomina- 
tion, a member must be located in one of the following Par- 
liamentary subdivisions: Innisfail, Olds, Didsbury, Cochrane. 
N. and 8S. Calgary (outside the city limits), Rocky Mountain, 
Gleichen, Okotoks, High River, Nanton, Little Bow, Claresholm, 
Lethbridge, McLeod, Pincher Creek, Cardston (including all 
towns along the C.P.R. line from Lethbridge to Cardston). 


Southeastern Alberta: In order to be eligible for nomina- 
tion, a member must be located in one of the following Par- 
liamentary subdivisions: Camrose, Sedgewick, Wainwright, 
Ribstone, Stettler, Coronation, Hand Hills, Acadia, Bow Valley, 
Redcliff. Medicine Hat, Warner, Taber (excluding all towns 
along the C.P.R. from Lethbridge to Cardston). 


HOW TO NOMINATE. 


In order to nominate a member for election to office in the 
Provincial Executive the following procedure is necessary: 


Any member in a Local may suggest that the Local nom- 
inate a particular individual for election to office, and if the 
majority of the local approve, the Secretary-Treasurer is re- 
quired to send an official notification of this nomination to 
the General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Every local has the privilege of nominating three persons— 
one for the office of President from améngst the lis: given 
above; one for the office of President from the Province at 
large; one for the office of District Representative, the mem- 
bers eligible for nomination being restricted as above. 
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Longmans’ Authorized Alberta Texts 
BUILDERS OF HISTORY 


Authorized History Reader for Grade VI. 


LIMP CLOTH 
60 Cents 


A book purposely made to cover the History Course outlined in Pro- 
gramme of Studies, Part L, Page 136. 


Alfred the Great. Simon de Montfort. Joan of Arc. 


Canute the Dane. Sir William Wallace. William Caxton. 
Harold, The Last of Robert Bruce. Sir Francis Drake. 
the Saxon Kings. Jeoffrey Chaucer. William Shakespeare. 
Hereward the Wake. Wat Tyler. Sir Philip Sydney. 
Stephen Lanton. Sir Richard Whittington. Sir Walter Raleigh. 





HEROES OF LAND AND SEA 
An Anthology of Prose and Poetry 
By Sir Henry Newbolt 
LIMP CLOTH 
50 Cents 


Authorized Supplementary Reader for Grade VIII. 


A selection specially made to meet Grade VIII. requirements. 
CONTENTS 


PROSE 


John Franklin, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.”’ 

David Livingstone, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.’’ 
Robert Scott, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.’’ 

Trafalgar, from ‘‘The Book of the Blue Sea.”’ 

The Battle of Jutland, from ‘‘Tales of the Great War.’’ 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, from ‘‘Submarines and Anti-submarines.”’ 


POETRY 
Vitai Lampada. Craven. The Toy Band. 
The Fighting Téméraire. He Fell Among Thieves. Hie Jacet. 
Hawke. The Best School of All. The Adventurers. 
The Vigil. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Publishers and Importers. 210 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

In order that any Local may bring up a question for con- 
sideration at the Annual General Meeting, a similar procedure 
is required as in the case of nominations for election of mem- 
bers for the Provincial Executive: that is to say, a member in 
good standing in the local must introduce a resolution, have 
this resolution passed by a majority vote, and on the authority 
of the vote of the members, send the resolution to the General 
Secretary-Treasurer, who will see that this resolution is placed 
on the agenda of business for consideration at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


COLLECTION OF FEES. 

The early winter and closing of roads for travel, together 
with the lateness of the Annual General Meeting, has very 
seriously shortened our period of field work. Between now 
and the time of the Annual General Meeting the only possible 
method of extending the work of the Alliance will be through 
the aggressive work of Locals and by correspondence from 
Head Office. Correspondence is the most unsatisfactory method 
of doing this kind of work, for it is the ‘‘personal touch’’ 
which counts most. Unless there be a vigorous campaign 
amongst Locals during the next three months, our membership 
will suffer the first ‘‘drop’’ in the history of the Alliance. 
The Executive therefore makes a very urgent appeal for energy, 
concentration and loyalty on the part of Locals. Our financial 
year closes on March 31, and Locals are asked to keep this date 
particularly in mind, so that every possible membership fee 
may be forwarded on or before that date. The tide seems to 
have turned at last, salaries in the rural districts have now 
reached rock-bottom level; the situation has been saved by the 
Alliance in the cities; recent successes in the Law Courts have 
added greatly to the prestige of the A.T.A., and all that is now 
required is energy, optimism and a bumper roster of member- 
ship. 





PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 
Membership Subscription 
Dues to to The A.T.A. 


Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
C1) Une GEO nn occ ne iv c0 550 $ 5.00 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000... 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 .. 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over ............ 10.00 1.00 11.00 


These fees do NOT include the local Alliance fee. 


N.B.—Every loyal member of the Alliance should subscribe the 
$1.00 (included above) to the A.T.A. Magazine. 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 





Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
pl , Grrr yr Hugh J. Macdonald. 
PE 8's cect eo wncwnees J. L. West, Bashaw. 
po) go: rer Mr. C. V. Asselstine, Bellevue. 
BLAIRMORE ............ Miss V. J. Keith. 
BOW VALLEY .......... Mr. Reid 
ME 518 50.4 0 ha desta ee Miss M. B. Warren. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ..... F. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY SEPARATE ..Jos. English, 535 18th Ave. N.W. 
CALGARY HIGH ....... H. B. Love, Commercial High School. 
CREO si ccc ccccccecs ©. H. Pearson. 
TS re Miss E. M. Cowan. 
GARDSTONM ...cccccccece Pearl Duce, Cardston. 
eI Ce A. J. A. Powell. 
I ons 3 raw cawees Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CO ere F. L. Tilson. 
CLARESHOLM .......... I. J. Kain. 
GOALDALE ............. F. B. Curtin. 
CORONATION ........... H. C. Frick. 


WEE oon cicccvcecece 0. C. Reed 

pe eee Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
DRUMHELLER .......... Mr. A. J. Heywood. 

EDMONTON HIGH ..... Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 


EDMONTON PUBLIC ....W. Wees, Garneau School. 
EDMONTON SEPARATE.P. Moher, 8632 108th St. 


TN, e's é.ehisrec hseews Manson I. Kelly. 

GE aes 88 Vedeces Miss A. H. Noble. 

I hoses 0 cc Cbd’ H. G. Beacom, Granum. 

EE, no v.esceccoess R. K. Coulter 

pl Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

po | re Miss B. C. Sellon. 

Ee eee A. Aldridge. 

pO ee Miss I. J. Hotson. 

ig nds 46c00s scons Miss Ada A. Crilley. 

LETHBRIDGE .......... P. S. Collins, 1740 7th Ave. N., 
Lethbridge. 

LETHBRIDGE HIGH ....D. F. Pegrum, 1201 7th Ave. 8. 

TRE vo oiccecccccs Miss N. M Taylor. 

MAYERTHORPE ........ Alex. Stockwell, Connor Creek. 


MEDICINE HAT PUB. ..Bray Powell, 141 2nd Ave. S.E. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ..P. L. F. Riches, Alexandra High 


School. 
PEGE ARE qn cccccccces John Paul, Monitor. 
MUNDABRBE .............. Miss J J. 8. McCallum, Mundare. 
DRO oc cccccecccccs Miss R. McLaughlin. 
OROTOME ... 2... 02008 H. F. Robins, Okotoks. 
aa Siebeiaidin.0eridaemccte W. M. Murray. 
Ebina sk wae 6 civ eons Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
PINCHER CREEE ....... Eric V. C. Tucker, Pincher Creek 
DUPE hvicccccccccccss Miss B. L. Taylor. 
po) Jno. H. Blackmore, Raymond. 
I hai o8ee sees cas Miss Pearl Ebert, Red Deer. 
SMOKY LAKE .......... Miss P. Nimersky, Smoky Lake. 
GHB 6 iocccceccecs Thos. Fletcher. Stettler. 
SE iia Sod wacs decease M. Creig, Strome 
STONY PLAIN .......... Leslie Robbins 
6.55 66.6 ol simo'scards Principal of School, Trochu. 
peo 8 ok Miss I. M Mitchell, Vegreville. 
WHEE ks cc ceweseed Miss M. M. Egy. 
WE eae ciciccvewore te Miss G. Gallagher. 
WU ek oiivwdcdccccwcd Principal of School, Vulcan. 





PROVISIONAL LOCALS 


i ibce cess deed Mr. N. Poohkay 
TE 6686-8 «ccc cewses E. P. Foster 

TRE oan ce ccccscecs Mr. W. Wallace. 
p7)) | > re Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 
NII a Sah o.oo: arab ac are acon W. M. Murray. 





Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 








Communiratinns 





\ Chateau Mont-Choisi, 


Lausanne-Rosiaz, 
January 2, 1925. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

Enclosed please find a dollar and a quarter ($1.25) 
to pay for the A.T.A. Magazine for a year and postage 
here for several months. I’m afraid I’ve let it go a 
month or two too long. If I’ve missed a copy, will 
you be so good as to send them, too, as I do like to keep 
in touch with the A,T.A. doings. 

As you see, I am spending a year abroad, working 
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AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


EDUCATION and RECREATION 


Make Your Summer Trip One of 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


‘““CANADIAN ROCKIES”’ 
“PACIFIC COAST’”’ 
“EASTERN CANADA”’ 
‘“‘GREAT LAKES”’ 
‘*ALASKA’”’ 

“OLD COUNTRY” 


COMBINE 


Profit and Pleasure 
Ask About 


SUMMER TOURS 
TO 


























Food and Its Uses 


A Lesson your class will relish 
and remember 


No more important lesson can be 

taught in school than the real 
value of foods. This one will 
amaze you with its directness and 


authoritative. 

The full page chart that accom- 
panies the lesson will convey more 
to you at a glance than will hours 
of research and study. 





‘ .% = : These pictures of a meat chop, a pod of peas, a glass of milk, a fish, anda loaf 
simplicity. It is as tempting as a show the value of these foods to the body. The parts marked 1 are water; 2 
delicious meal, yet complete and and 3 are carbohydrates and fats, which give the body energy and warmth; 


and 4 is proteid, which rebuilds the body as it wears out. 


The Book of Knowledge 





errs Free Illustrated Lesson for Teachers 


Without obligation send me the FREE prepared lesson illustrating 
and explaining ‘‘Food and its Uses.’’ 


SES ee en eee eee ON - So ee 
NIN i ks re Se ee ee 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, LIMITED 
Publishers, The Book of Knowledge 


Tribune Building A.T.A.—Feb. Winnipeg, Can. 





from which this lesson is taken, con- 
tains many thousands of striking 
educational pictures, diagrams and 
drawings. 

The alphabetical index gives you in- 
stant access to a complete lesson on 
any subject on the school ecurricu- 
lum. 

You may have this one without cost 
by mailing the coupon now. 


























So a AEE OP 
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at my French and music. For my living here I am 
teaching English in the pensionnat Mont-Chaisi and 
finding it all very interesting. If you are still short 
of material for the paper, I shall be glad to work up 
some material on the Swiss schools, if you let me 
know. I have visited one or two of the state schools, 
and found them modern and energetic. 

I have met teachers in connection with their work 
in Ontario, London, England, and Switzerland, and I 
have received nothing but kindness and consideration 
from them all. There is a fine spirit of co-operation 
at work among them, especially in the larger centres, 
but I want to say, in case you would like to pass it on 
to them, that I grow more and more proud of our 
Alberta organization and the splendit esprit de corps 
developed in our Prairie Province schools. Nowhere 
have I seen a more progressive group, more open- 
minded, willing to try a new idea, to give a new theory 
a chance, less hidebound by teaching traditions and 
ultra-conservatism. I hope to be back among you next 
year, and am looking forward to again being present 
at the A.T.A. Convention, where there are so many 
live-wires and piogressive spirits, 

Wishing you all the best of luck in the new year, 
I remain, sincerely yours, 

CAROLINE E. MARSH. 

P.S.—After June, please send the paper again to Lind- 

say, Ontario. 





Camrose Normal Alani 








1919-20 NEWS 


Harold Forgerson is located at Whitecourt, teach- 
ing the Primary room. 

Miss Rena Roll is teaching IV. and V. in Corona- 
tion. 

Miss Maud Pocock (Elnora) and Miss Mary Tip- 
man (Botha) are showing their talent as Primary 
teachers. 

Ridd Elliott has been a student for a year or more 
at Guelph Agricultural College. He is now preaching 
near Hamilton. 

Faith Douglas is at Chauvin, with Erica Wahl as a 
neighbor. Ruth Wiley (née Douglas) is about twenty 
miles away. 

Freddie Halpin is at Erskine, and Miss Hamilton 
at Bently. 

Tommy Tharaldson is principal at Hussar (Grades 
VII. to X.). He drives a big black Ford. 

Nellie Fleming is principal at Donalda. 

Miss Esther Anderson’s basketball team is win- 
ning its way to glory, and its picture appeared in the 
Journal lately. 

E. P. Foster, principal of Halkirk School (Grades 
V. to XI.), is Fordless and girlless, and still carries a 
toothpick. 

Mr. Torrie sends greetings and good wishes to the 
Association, and wants all those who are able to, to 
drop in to the Friday night ‘‘sociables’’ at the Normal 
School. 

Rumor saith that during the first week of the 


new year Dora Cox committed matrimony and is now 
Mrs. Sandy Orr. The Association offers its heartiest 
congratulations, 

We also have it on good authority that Happy 
Aldridge will some day be headed in the same direc- 
tion. For further particulars, consult him personally. 

Last month some items came in unsolicited. It’s 
a pity that more of our members don’t get the habit. 
Do it now! 


Directory 





THE CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


President .... LT.-COL. W. C. MICHELL, M.C., B.A., Ontario 
Mi ek. SA ET CO Chee R. E. HOWE, Quebee 
Secretary-Treasurer .. G. J. ELLIOTT, 403 MelIntyre Block, 
Winnipeg 

WM OIE, osc oie'de's oe ees ore H. C. NEWLAND, Alberta 
BRIE aici ohio as dRe 0a ent H. CHARLESWORTH, B. C. 
nia CLS errr Ore Ter. ee MISS E. PILBEAM, Sask. 

ae. smaa ia ashe ae sot Mek apa are ea ace H. LOWTHER, N.E.I. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARIES 


British Columbia— 

H. Charlesworth, 410 Campbell Bldg., Victoria. 
Alberta— 

J. W. Barnett, Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton. 
Saskatchewan— 

J. M. Thomas, Conquest. 
Manitoba— 

E. K. Marshall, 403 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg. 
Ontario Public School (Men)— 

L. J. Colling, 98 Barnesdale Road. N., Hamilton. 
Ontario Public School (Women)— 

Miss H. Emma Carr, 374 Herkimer Street, Hamilton. 
Ontario Secondary School— 

S. H. Henry, 226 Evelyn Avenue, Toronto. 


Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of Quebee— 
A. W. Lang, Montreal. : 


NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS (England): 
F. W. Goldstone, Hamilton House, London (Eng.), W.C.1. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS: 
F. G. Stecker, 327 S. Lasalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 














C.0. #. News Letter 


403 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
December 29th, 1924. 
To the members of the C.T.F, Executive, and 
through them to all members of Provincial organiza- 
tions—Heartiest greetings. 





The President’s monthly letter has reached you 
some time ago. Pass it on to the Editors that it may 
be an inspiration to every member of our organization 
as it is to the members of the Executive. 

The time has now arrived when definite decision 
must be made on the question of an excursion to the 
Convention City next August. In this connection I 
insert a paragraph from President Michell’s letter of 
December 16th to the Secretary: 

‘‘T have received replies from all the provinces 
except two, and they express unanimous desire for a 
trip to Toronto under the joint management of the 
C.P.R. and the C.N,R. The trip East will be made via 
the C.P.R. and the Great Lakes, arriving in Toronto 
on Monday, August 10th, and returning West via the 
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WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY 
LIMITED 


1402 ROSE STREET 


REGINA, SASK. 





We have everything required by 








the School, Teacher and Pupils 








PUPILS’ DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 
GLOBES AND MAPS 


POST CARD WILL BRING OUR CATALOGUE 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
TEXT BOOKS 
BELLS AND FLAGS 
CLOCKS AND STOVES BASKETBALL 
RAFFIA AND REEDS 


LIBRARY BOOKS 
CHALK AND ERASERS 
BASEBALL SUPPLIES 


SUPPLIES 


























MAPS 


Geography of Canada and the World 
Set 17 
This set covers a series of 40 maps. Following 
is a partial list of this set: 
. Title Page. 
. Astronomical Geography, showing Seasons, Tides, 
Eclipses, etc. 
3. North America, two maps: Political and Physical. 
4. South America, two maps. Political and Physical. 
5. Europe, showing all new boundaries up to date. 
6. Asia, showing all the latest divisions, also Japan’s 
claims in Asia. 
7. Africa, disposition of the German Colonies. 
8. The World on Mereator’s Projection, showing 
latest boundaries. 
9. United States, each state colored separately. 
10. United States, showing Agricultural Provinces. 
Maps are 44 x 32 inches. Price of complete 
set, with adjustable Steel Stand or Wall 
che esha cick ci huncsilinceden-tininiicineptas $49.50 
Local Representative: 
GEO. H. DAWSON 
Stittsville, Ontario 
TUNNELL MAP COMPANY 


Exclusive Representatives West of the Mississippi of 
McConnell-made Maps 
225 Institute Place CHICAGO, ILL. 
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QUEEN’S 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
ib AND 
EXTRA-MURAL COURSES 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 





At the spring and fall Convocations of Queen’s 
University in 1924, fifty-two Canadian teachers re- 
ceived degrees in Arts through the facilities of the 
Summer School and Extra-Mural Courses. 


No longer can any ambitious teacher in Canada 
say that he has never had the chance to receive a 
University education. During the present session, 134 
teachers in the four Western Provinces are taking 
extra-mural work from Queen’s and will be supple- 
menting this work by attendance at Summer School 
next July or at later sessions. 


For further information as to what Queen’s is 
doing for Alberta teachers, write to Mr. H. E. Tanner, 
Stettler, Alberta (the Provincial representative of 
Queen’s Summer School Association), or to Mr. George 
Cromie, Commercial High School, Calgary, Alberta, or 
to A. H. Carr, C.A., the Director of Extension Courses, 
Queen’s University, Kingston. 


Next Summer Extra-Mural Term: April 9—August 31. 
Summer School, 1925: July 8—August 19. 
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C.N.R. The completion of arrangements rests with 
the Western Representatives of the railways and Mr, 
Harry Charlesworth, Victoria. 

‘You know the value of such a trip to teachers 
in general, and to the Federation in particular. Will 
you kindly co-operate with the representatives of the 
railway in your Province in boosting the undertaking 
in every possible way, at meetings, in such issue of 
your provincial paper, and later by distribution of 
advertising booklets to our members? These booklets 
cannot be prepared until Mr. Charlesworth knows 
what receptions can be arranged in your Province for 
the party going East and West. Will you take this 
matter up without delay with your Executive and 
acquaint Mr. Charlesworth with any arrangements?’’ 

Ontario organizations expect to have a definice 
and practical solution for the inter-provincial exchange 
of teachers to present to next Convention. 

Saskatchewan reports that at a meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance held on December 
6th: 

‘‘Mr. G. H. Lewis, of Saskatoon, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to prepare resolutions to be 
submitted at the next C.T.F. Convention. 

‘‘Considerable time was given to the discussion of 
Forms of Contract with a view to the eventual pre- 
paration of a form to be submitted to the C.T.F. next 
year at Toronto. 

‘‘Mr. Coldwell, of Regina, listed Saskatchewan’s 
outstanding problems as follows: 

(a) Security of tenure. 
(b) An adequate scale of salaries. 
(ec) Non-contributory Pension Scheme. 

‘‘The following resolution was passed: 

‘* ‘Resolved, that we reaffirm our strongest dis- 
approval of the short term Normal courses, and par- 
ticularly those conducted at points where library and 
other proper educational facilities cannot be provided. 
Further, we disapprove of the admission to training 
schools of students who have not reached the age of 
eighteen years,’ ’’ 

From the latest issue of the Saskatchewan Teach- 
ers’ Organ, viz., ‘‘Modern Education,’’ we quote the 
following paragraph: 

‘According to information supplied in the Sas- 
katchewan Legislature, the numbers of students in 
training for teachers’ certificates in Normal Schools 
in this Province during 1924 are as follows: First- 
class, 238; Second-class, 574; Third-class, 944.’’ 

Manitoba reports that the topic assigned to the 
M.T.F. at the Victoria Convention has been handed 
on to a committee which has Mr. G. J. Elliott as con- 
vener and Mr. David Allison, M.A,, as secretary. This 
committee is already at work, and would be glad to 
receive suggestions on the question of a Dominion 
Registration for teachers. Provincial Educational De- 
partments are affording the committee every assist- 
ance. 

The Secretary of the Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union 
has written the Secretary of the C.T.F. asking under 
what conditions the N.S.T,U. might affiliate with the 
C.T.F. 

Full information, together with a copy of the 
amended Constitution, was forwarded. 

In a later letter the Secretary, Mr. Butts, states: 

“‘T have sent word to the Editor of the. N.S 
Teachers’ Bulletin to put all the members of your 
Executive on his mailing list, and should like very 
much if you would endeavor to include our Executive 
on your mailing list of the A,T.A. Magazine. Our 


Executive are as follows: President, Alex. O. Handley, 
Sydney Mines; Past President, H. E. Haines, 14 Carlton 
Street, Halifax; Vice-Pres., Miss A. N. Haverstock, 
Halifax; Sec.-Treas., J, B. Butts. Dom. No. 4, C.B.; 
Past Sec.-Treas., M. M. Coady, Antigonish.—(Signed) 
J. B. Butts.’’ 

Once again permit me to request the Provincial 
Representatives to advise me of the work being done 
in the different Provinces, 

I have been advised to read certain educational 
publications and find the news there. 

This advice is not really required, but by the time 
an item appears in any magazine and is copied by the 
Secretary two or three weeks later, it is decidedly stale 
when it reaches the Provinciai Representatives. If an 
exchange system is sufficient many questions are an- 
swered. 

The extra work that always comes with the month 
of December may account for certain items being 
crowded out of our programme. 

May all our teachers enjoy a happy vacation, 
which we are sure has been well earned. 

G. J. ELLIOTT. 





Schools Closed Through Severe 
Weather 








A number of enquiries have reached our office 
from teachers who, on account of the severity of the 
weather during parts of November and December last, 
found themselves unable to operate school, The query 
usually put is this: ‘‘Has the teacher the right to claim 
and receive salary during such days that the school is 
not operated because of the storms?”’ 

Legal opinion has been obtained, and we are given 
to understand that the Department of Education has 
given the ruling that where the School Board has 
closed the school on account of the weather, the 
teacher is entitled to payment for the days during 
which the school was closed. 

The question then arises as to whether or not the 


’ teacher has a legal right to salary in cases where he 


did not attend school because he felt that no pupils 
would be in attendance, or, even if there be pupils 
present, it would be impossible to operate the school. 
This question is not so simply decided, but if the 
teacher is shown to have acted in a reasonable manner, 
having regard to the circumstances, he is justified in 
not going to school and he can elaim salary. If. on 
the other hand, having regard to the circumstances, he 
is not justified in staying away, then the day cannot 
be treated as an actual teaching day for the purpose 
of computing salary due to the teacher. 

The following cases are covered by this opinion: 

1. No children attended although the teacher was 
present. 

2. Notification by the Board that, on account of 
the severity of the weather: 

(a) The school be closed until the weather moder- 
ated; 
(b) The school be closed for the remainder of the 
term. 

3. No children in attendance, and no effort, there- 
fore, made by the teacher to get to school, 

4. Children actually got to school, but no teacher 
appeared. 

5. Mutual agreement between Board and teacher 
that there be no school, whether or not it be known if 
children would appear. 
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The Story of The Earth 
and Its People 


Revised by J. E. Wetherell 


In making the revisions in this geography 
reader for Grades V. and VI., Mr. Wetherell 
worked in accordance with the suggestions of 
several well-known educational authorities. 
Many coloured illustrations and photographs 
have been added, many parts of the book re- 
written and much. new information included. 

Special attention has, of course. been given 
to Canada, and in order that errors of fact 
might be avoided the Canadian sections were 
criticized and corrected by prominent Cana- 
dian Geographers. 

Bound in cloth boards ............ 70 Cents 








1925 Edition of ‘‘Nelson Books for 
School and Home’’ will assist in 
Book Selection. 











Silent Readers 


Book One 


Mrs. Gertrude Wrighi and Miss Olive Fisher 
have prepared a set of graded silent reading 
books. They are full of action-games, little 
plays, well chosen stories, coloured illustrations 
and exercises. 

The question and answer exercises are par- 
ticularly valuable for training children to think 
quickly and accurately, and they are so inter- 
esting that they will create an eager enthus- 
iasm for lessons. 

Book one will be ready in January. 


MIND) iss v's s Win'bis.6'36)6 010'9-4'0 50 Cents 





Some of YOUR Pupils 
May Need It 


Milk is the best all-round food we 
have. It will transform dull, listless 
children into bright, capable, ambitious 
scholars. 


A little advice to the parents of your 
backward pupils may help you to over- 
come a great many difficulties. 


























For Supplementary Readers: The 
Nelson Classics; 50c per Volume 

















North America 


By Rodwell Jones, B.Sc., and 
P. W. Bryan, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


This important work has been prepared 
under three subject heads—historieal, econ 
omic, and regional geography. Each subject 
has been dealt with in a comprehensive man- 
ner. The text is supplemented by many maps 
and diagrams and a carefully arranged appen- 
dix. 

The sections which deal with Canada will 
be invaluable to the teacher of senior grades, 
for they will help in explaining many puzzling 
phenomena to pupils. 


Bourd in cloth boards ................ $6.00 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
77 Wellington Street West TORONTO 











Medals, Shields, Prize Cups and Other 
Trophies 
Made to Order 
Designs Submitted for Special Events 


We Specialize in Fine Engraving 


JACKSON BROS. 


Leading Jewellers 


Jackson Building Edmonton 
Phone 1747 
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| Pensions for Alberta Crachers 





Some of the large city School Boards are growing 
anxious over the matter of provision being made to 
take care of the members of their staff who have grown 
old in their service, or whose health has broken down 
whilst in their service. These School Boards evidently 
realize that after being in existence for a large number 
of years, many of their teachers are getting within 
range of the stage when they will cease to be able to 
carry out their work with efficiency and energy. The 
school staffs are growing larger and larger each year, 
and the chances of breakdown either on account of 
old age or sickness are growing, and will increasingly 
grow more numerous, and the trustees have to face 
hard facts. If a teacher has given good service for a 
number of years, after he has grown old in their ser- 
vice the trustees realize that they cannot leave these 
worthy servants to be taken care of by charity. Like 
honorable and fairminded men and women, their heads 
would hang with shame at the suggestion, and yet no 
provision has been made to take care of these difficult 
cases. There is no Provincial Pensions Scheme, no 
breakdown allowances for teachers, and several recent 
cases have made certain of these School Boards wonder 
if something can be done to avoid a heavy financial 
grant being made to the sufferers at the time of break- 
down. At the present time each individual case must 
be treated on its merits; grants of this kind cannot be 
provided for in the estimates, and they see ‘‘breakers 
ahead,’’ due to the approach of old age on the part of 
their teachers, whom they know will not be able to 
earry out their duties efficiently as the years go by, 
and whom, at the same time, they will not be able to 
discharge and take away their wherewithal to exist 
during the declining years. By getting behind a pen- 
sions scheme, the teachers of Alberta are likely to meet 
with the hearty endorsation and co-operation of the 
cream of the Alberta school trustees. 


1. This Act may be cited as ‘‘The Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Act.’’ 
2. 

(a) Commission shall mean Commission appointed 
by the Government of the Province of Alberta 
and by the Teachers’ Alliance of the Province 
of Alberta, known as the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance. 

(b) Employed shall mean and include: 

Engaged in Alberta in teaching, instructing or 
supervising in a publie school, high school or 
separate school, or other educational institution 
which is operated under ‘‘The School Act”’ 
(R.S.A,, 1922, Chapter 51, and Amendments, 
1923-24). 

(ce) Fund shall mean the Alberta Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund. 

(d) Supervisor shall mean a person qualified ac- 
cording to the regulation of the Department of 
Education for the duty of his office, and shall 
include a supervisor, superintendent of schools 
and Alberta Teachers’ representative. 

(e) Teacher or Instructor shall mean a person quali- 








A Proposed Ceachers’ Pension Bill 











fied according to the Regulation of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Province of Alberta, 
to teach or instruct in a public school, high 
school, Normal Practice school, and actually en- 
gaged in teaching, instructing and supervising. 

(f) A teacher for the purpose of this Act shall mean 
and include: teacher, supervisor or instructor 
as defined in 2. (d) and (e). 

(g) Board shall mean a Board of public or separate . 
school trustees of the Province of Alberta em- 
ploying a teacher, instructor or supervisor, 

3. There shall be a fund to be known as the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Retirement Fund, which shall consist 
of the contributions and payments to be made as here- 
inafter provided. 

4. Commencing in and there- 
after, every teacher in Alberta shall contribute to the 
Fund in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Regulations, two and one-half per cent. of his salary. 

5. The Alberia Provincial Government shall place 
to the credit of the Fund at such time as shall be here- 
after prescribed sums equal to those contributed by 
teachers under Section 4. 

6. If the amount earned by a teacher, in any one 
year, be less than $600, it shall be taken as being $600 
for the purpose of this Act. 

7. The amount payable by a teacher employed by 
a Board shall be deducted semi-annually by the Minis- 
ter of Education of Alberta from the moneys credited 
to the Board by the Department of Education of the 
Provinee of Alberta under the ‘‘School Grants Aci’’ 
(R,S.A. 1922, Chapter 30, and Amendments, 1923), 
and shall be placed to the credit of the Fund by the 
Provincial Treasurer of the Government of Alberta; 
and the Board shall deduct the same amount in equal 
parts from each monthly payment of the teachers’ 
annual salary. 

8. The contributions provided for in Section 5 
shall be credited semi-annually to the fund by the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer. 

9.—1. 

(a) Every teacher who applies for a_ retirement 
allowance provided by this Act, and who furn- 
ishes evidence that he has been employed as 
teacher for at least forty years, or for at least 
thirty-five years, and is 60 years of age prior to 
the date of such application, and has retired 
from his profession and ceased to be so employed 
not more than one year prior to such date, and 
who produces such proof of age, length of ser- 
vice or employment and other evidences as may 
be required by the regulations hereinafter con- 
tained, shall be entitled to be paid during his 
lifetime an annual allowance chargeable against 
the Fund equal to one-sixtieth (1-60) of his 
average salary during the last ten years, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service during 
which he was employed, and all payments so 
made shall be debited to the Fund; but 

(b) The years during which he has eontributed to 
the Fund shall count as full years of employ- 
ment. 

(ec) The years of employment completed prior to 
such contribution shall count each as a half- 
year of employment. 

(d) After the passing of this Act, no credit shall be 
given for previous experience to teachers who 
were not actually engaged in teaching in the 
Province of Alberta at the time of the passing 
of this Act. 
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The Ring of Rings 


H ER engagement ring—the Ring of Rings 
—with what pride will she treasure and 
display it. And with what confidence in 
its perfection, too, if it bears the stamp of 
Birks. 
Price of Birks Diamond Engagement 
Rings start at $25.00. 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS 
LIMITED 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS - - - CALGARY 











Dairy Products 
are Good Foods 


Every product placed on the 
market under the WOOD- 
LAND trade mark is a good 
food, prepared with painstak- 
ing care to ensure absolute 
purity and uniform food value. 


Woodland Dairy 


Limited 
Edmonton, Alberta 


























When You Come to Calgary 
Stay at 


The St. Regis Hotel 


124 7th Avenue East 
House of Personal Service 
All Modern Conveniences 
Free Bus Grill 





























EMPRESS HOTEL 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West 
CALGARY 


European Plan 


100 COMFORTABLE ROOMS 


First Class Grill in Connection 


Free Bus Meets All Trains 
Chas. Traunweiser John Swan Jackson 


Prop. Manager 

















Reporters Use 


Pitman Shorthand 


In the English-speaking Parliaments of the 
World, Pitman Shorthand is used almost ex- 
clusively. 62 out of 65 reporters at West- 
minster use it, 12 out of 13 at Washington, 13 
out of 14 at Ottawa; while in the other 
Dominion Parliaments of the Empire it is the 


only system employed. 


No other system can be more easily or quickly 


acquired for practical business. or reporting. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS. LIMITED 


70 Bond Street Toronto 
AGENTS 


Commercial Textbook Co., and Copp Clark Co., Ltd. 
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(e) The maximum amount paid as a retirement 
allowance under Section 9 (a) of this Act shall 
not exceed $1,200, and the minimum shall not be 
less than $380, except and unless the amount 
of the annual payment as above computed is 
more than $1,200 at the time of his becoming 
entitled to such maximum allowance. the total 
contributions paid into the fund amount to a 
sum sufficient to purchase at Dominion Govern- 
ment rates a life annuity of a greater amount 

than $1,200 per annum, the annual allowance 

payable to him under this Act shall equal the 
amount at such annuity. 

(f) Should a teacher after retirement again become 
employed at teaching, the allowance shall cease 
during the term of such employment, but may 
be resumed upon his again ceasing to be em- 
ployed, The period during which he has been 
so employed shall be allowed for in fixing the 
amount of his annual allowance upon his again 
retiring. 
Should a teacher withdraw from teaching after 
having contributed to the Fund and again re- 
sume teaching, he shall be allowed credit for the 
years previously taught under the Act provid- 
ing he has not withdrawn any portion of the 
contributions formerly made. 

2. A teacher who has been employed for at least 
30 years, but has not reached the age of 60, may make 
application for retirement, in which case he shall be 
entitled to an annual allowance actuarially equivalent 
to that provided for in Section 9 (a), having regard to 
the difference in the length of service and the earlier 
age at which the allowance becomes payable. 

3. The annual allowance to teachers under this 
Act shall be payable in advance in monthly instal- 
ments and shall be apportionable until the date of his 
death. 

4. Upon the death of a teacher while engaged in 
his profession, his personal representatives shall be en- 
titled to receive a sum equal to the total amount con- 
tributed by him to the Fund during his lifetime, with 
interest at the prevailing legal rate compounded 
yearly. 

5. In computing the period of employment of a 
teacher applying for an annual allowance under Sec- 
tion 9, Subsections 1, 2 or 4, full credit shall be given 
him for time spent in military or naval service in de- 
fence of the Empire, including services as nurse or 
nursing sister, or in any other capacity where such time 
is duly certified. 

6, Total disability after fifteen years of service 
shall entitle a teacher to an annual allowance equal to 
one-sixtieth of average salary for the last ten years 
multiplied by the number of years of service. But in 
no ease shall the pension for disability be less than the 
minimum annual allowance, nor exceed the benefits 
that can be earned under Section 9 (a), provided 
always that after the date of the passing of this Act 
the provisions of 9 (1) (d) shall apply. 

7. A teacher who has retired from his profession 
and has ceased to be employed before the date of the 
passing of this Act, shall not be entitled to the annual 
allowance provided for by Section 9 by reason of being 
employed after such date. 

8. Re-application for a retirement allowance under 
this Act will be considered till after three years from 
the date of the passing of the same, except in case of 
total disability as providd for in Section 9, Subsec- 
tion 6. 


oa 
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10. There shall be an actuarial valuation of the 
Fund three years after the passing of this Act, and 
every three years thereafter, and whenever it appears 
as a result of such valuation that one or more of the 
following benefits may be granted without impairing 
the solvency of the Fund, these benefits may be 
granted in the following order: 

(a) In the event of the death of a teacher, to whom 
the retirement allowance provided for by Sec- 
tion 9 has become payable, his personal repre- 
sentative shall be entitled to receive out of the 
Fund a sum sufficient to make the total amount 
received by himself, or his representative, equal 
to the total amount of his contribution, together 
with the prevailing legal rate of interest com- 
pounded yearly. 

(b) A teacher employed at the time of the passing 
of this Act, and withdrawing from the profes- 
sion after having contributed for at least three 
years under the Act, shall be entitled to the 
return of his contributions made to the Fund 
with interest at the prevailing legal rate per 
annum compounded yearly. 

(c) A teacher entering the profession in Alberta 
after the passing of this Act, and contributing 
to the Fund for five years or more, shall be 
entitled, upon withdrawing from the profession, 
to have returned to him his total contributions, 
together with interest at the legal rate per 
annum compounded yearly, 

(d) The number of years required to earn the maxi- 
mum annual allowance be reduced by not more 
than 10 years. 

(e) The amount of retirement and disability bene- 
fits be increased. 

(f) Reducing equally the percentage contribution to 
the Fund by both the teacher and the Provin- 
cial Government. 


11.—1. A teacher shall not be entitled to any 
allowance provided for by this Act until his claim to 
such allowance has been approved by the Commission, 
consisting of five members, who shall be appointed and 
elected annually as follows: 

(a) Two members appointed by the Minister of 
Education of Alberta. 

(b) Two teachers who are members of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., who shall be elected at 
the Annual General Meeting of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., by teachers present and 
voting thereat. - , 

(ec) Another person appointed by the four members 
mentioned in (a) and (b) of this Section. 

(d) The Commission shall have power to engage 
the services of an actuary or other technical 
adviser as may be deemed necessary, 

(e) The election of the representatives of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance, Ine., shall be con- 
ducted in such a manner as the majority of the 
members of the association present and voting 
at the Annual Genera! Meeting may decide. 

2. The Commission shall annually designate one 
of its members to be the Chairman thereof, and one to 
be Secretary thereof. 

3. A vaeaney occurring in the Commission among 
the members appointed by the Minister of Education 
of Alberta shall be filled by the Minister aforemen- 
tioned, and a vacaney occurring among the members 
elected by the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc, shall 
be filled by the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., at its 
next Annual General Meeting. In case the vacancy 
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occurs during the year, the Provincial Executive of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Ine., shall be empowered 
to appoint a member to act in behalf of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc,, until the next Annual General 
Meeting is held. 

12. The Annual Allowance payable to a teacher 
under this Act shall not be subject to his debts, or be 
attached or taken in execution, and no assignment of 
any moneys payable or to become payable to a teacher 
or under this Act shall be valid or binding. but every 
sum so payable shall be payable directly to the teacher 
or to his personal representative. 

13. All monies contributed shall be deposited in a 
Spee’al Trust. Fund, to be controlled by the Commis- 
sion, and such investments made as the Commission 
may deem expedient, but no monies shall be invested 
except in Dominion Government or Provincial bonds 
or securities. 

14. The payment of any superannuation allow- 
ance or other benefits under this Act shall be made 
upon a requisition in writing signed by the Secretary 
of the Commission and directing the issue of a cheque 
by the Provincial Treasurer, and the direction of the 
Commission shall be final and conclusive, anything in 
the Audit Act to the contrary notwithstanding. 








Department of Education 














Edmonton, January 16th, 1925. 


MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
REGULATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1925 


PHYSICS (1): 


In view of representations made to the Depart- 
ment that teachers are having difficulty in determin- 
ing the portions of the text to be covered in Physics 
(1), the following analysis has been prepared, giving 
the numbers of the chapters from the revised edition 
which should be covered, also paragraphs which may 
be ommitted: 

(a) Molecular Theory: 
Chapters 15 and 16 (omitting Par. 149, 150, 
153 and 155). 

(b) Heat: 
Chapters 22, 23, 24. 
Chapter 25 (definitions and applications only 
of linear coefficient and Charles’ Law). 
Chapter 26. 
Chapter 27 (omitting Par. 273-275). 
Chapters 28 and 30. 

(c) and (d) Wave Motion and Sound: 
Chapter 17 (omitting Par. 159-161 and 175- 
177). 
Chapter 18 (omitting Par. 186-191). 
Chapter 19 (omitting Par. 196-198, 204-206). 
Chapter 21 (omitting mathematical caleula- 
tions on vibrations of strings. Give only fac- 
tors upon which frequeney of an air column 
depends, and relation of wave lengths to 
lengths of open and elosed air columns). 

(e) Light: 
Chapter 31 (omitting Par. 320). 
Chapters 32 and 33. 
Chapter 34 (omitting Par. 351 and 353). 
Teach index of refraction and experimental 


determination. Leave out gegmetric proof. 
Chapter 36 (omitting Par. 364 and 367). 
Chapter 37 (omitting Par. 377, 379-383). 
Chapter 38 (omitting Par. 385, 389-392). 
Read carefully note at bottom of Page 56 in 
Course of Studies. 

(f) Electricity and Magnetism: 
Chapter 39. 
Chapter 41 (omitting Par. 441, 443). Teach 
Ohm’s Law (Par. 525, 526, 527, along with 448, 
also the grouping of cells). 
Chapter 42 (omitting Par. 450-452, 454,456, 
458-460). 
Chapter 43 (omitting Par. 461-462, 464, 468- 
473). : 
Chapter 44 (omitting Par. 476). 
Chapter 45 (omitting Par. 499, 500, 502). 
Teach induction coil, but omit self induction 
and condenser. 


ALGEBRA (2). 


The last statement of the course (see Page 43) 
should read as follows: 
Crawford: High School Algebra; parts not cov- 
ered in Algebra (1), except: 
(a) Cube Root, i.e., the section of Chapter 17 deal- 
ing with Cube Root. 
(b) Supplementary Chapter (Chapter 26). 
(c) Ratio and Proportion (Chapter 20). 
Attention is called to the fact that L.C.M. and 
H.C.F. not included in Algebra (1) are to be taken as 
a part of Alberta (2). 


ALGEBRA, GRADE XII. (See Page 66): 


The following shall be omitted: 

Inequalities, maxima, and minima (Chapter 9) ; 
Probability and Insurance (Chapter 15); and Scales 
of Notation (Chapter 16). 

Castle’s Logarithmic Tables will be supplied for 
the Grade XII. examinations of 1925. Copies will be 
forwarded to Principals of Schools in May. Princi- 
pals are requested to advise the Department at once 
in case there are any copies of Castle’s Tables, the 
property of the Department, at the schools, and if so, 
the number. 


SPELLING (See Page 3, High School Regulations): 


It has been decided that Section 3 (a) will apply 
to only the First and Second Year High School Exam- 
inations for the year 1925. Section 3 (b) will, however, 
apply to the examinations in all High School grades. 
LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN: 


The examinations in Languages (both first and 
second units, also Grades XI. and XII.) will consist 
of one paper only for each language of each grade, i.e., 
the tests in Grammar, Composition, Authors and Sight 
Translation will be combined in one paper. 

A candidate for the Grade XI. or Grade XII. 
examination in a language who holds credit in Gram- 
mar or Authors of a previous examination will be re: 
quired to write on only the remaining portion of the 
paper. 

LITERATURE: 


Choice selections from the poems prescribed for 
Literature (1) and (2) and Literature of Grades XI. 
and XII. should be memorized. 

- H. J. SPICER, 
Registrar. 
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Editorial 


MORE RESEARCH 











Every dogma has its day. The ‘‘period of use- 
fulness’’ for dogmatic pedagogy has all: but expired. 
Since a time when the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, educational and pedagogical dogmas 
have enjoyed a place in the sun, attired in the most 
magnificent trappings of resplendently obscure ver- 
biage; but now at this long last their sun has set. 
Today, but few school men own opinions; they have 
either statistical facts or nothing. 

At last, then, we are in a fair way to learn some- 
thing substantial about the process and concomitant 
factors of education. Already, even, a few facts seem 
established that may transform the whole of our social 
and political theory. On our front cover page atten- 
tion is called to the need for more field-work in school 
classrooms, and to the necessity for co-operation be- 
tween teachers and supérintendents if worth-while 
results are to be achieved. 

There is still, however, one fundamental problem 
awaiting the attention of research-workers, and this 
has recenily been raised by Professor Lewis M. Terman 
in the Journal of Educational Research in an article 
entitled, ‘‘The Possibilities and Limitations of Train- 
ing.’’ Professor Terman wants to know by way of a 
definite measure just what can be achieved by class- 
room training that can not be achieved equally well 
without it. As a corallary he raises the question, whe- 
ther classroom instruction by the traditional barrack- 
room method is really not, after all, an elaborate 
farce :— 

Our common schools reflect largely the educational 
theory of visionaries who think in terms of the hopes and 
the political faith of the masses who rarely think at all. 
We have established one type of school and uniform 
methods of instruction for all children. The latter are 
sent to school, not when they are mature enough to learn 
what is taught, but when they have lived six times three 
hundred and sixty-five days. When it is observed that 
many lose step and fall behind, campaigns are waged to do 
away with retardation by administrative devices. When a 
child would break step by making extra speed, he encoun- 
ters restraints which range from the mere inertia of the 
school system to others based upon well-established tradi- 
tional superstitions regarding the supposed evils of extra 
promotions and the dangers of precocity. 


Accepting the results of intelligence tests at their 
face value, he continues :— 


Children below the mental age of five years do not 
learn to read in the public schools. Those below mental 
age eight do not learn the multiplication table or difficult 
subtraction; those below nine, long division or the use of 
simple denominate numbers; those below ten or eleven, the 
meaning of common abstract words or the ‘‘lessons’’ con- 
tained in simple moral stories and fables. It cannot be said 
that these feats of learning are impossible at the respective 
levels mentioned; all we know is that they do not ordin- 


arily occur under present-day educational treatment. On 
the other hand, it appears that the child who has reached 
the mental age of seven or eight years can quickly learn 
to read by any method or ‘by no method; that multiplication 
and subtraction offer no obstacles to a mental age of ten; 
that stories, proverbs, and fables, which. all the arts of 
pedagogy fail to render meaningful to a mental age of ten, 
are clear without instruction to a mental age of fourteen. 


To make clear the meaning of the question in 
issue, whether good teaching is more favorable to 
school achievement than is poor teaching, Professor 
Terman asks what the result would be if the follow- 
ing experiment were tried :— 


Select 500 six-year-olds at school entrance, whose in- 
telligence quotients range from 115 to 120 as measured by 
the composite score earned in three hours of intelligence 
testing. Select at the same time 504 children of like age 
whose intelligence quotients as established by the same 
tests are all between 80 and 85. In both groups eliminate 
the foreign-language factor by the method of selection. 
Eliminate also the possible influence of home environment 
by selecting children whose parents have in every case had 
exactly eight years of schooling. Place Group A in charge 
of ten teachers—fifty children to each teacher—selected 
as the ten least expert in a system ef 1,000 teachers, by a 
judgment of expertness based upon the composite score of 
the three best available scales for rating teacher efficiency. 
Assume that they are high school graduates, but without 
professional training of any kind; that they have had only 
enough experience to show their inefficiency; that in the 
open market they could command a salary of only $1,000 
a year, with occasional loss of position from inefficiency. 
Assume further that the intelligence quotients of these 
teachers are below 110. Place Group B in charge of twenty 
teachers—twenty-five to each teacher, selected by the same 
rating scales as representing the opposite extreme of 
teacher-desirability. Assume that they have graduated 
from a four-year teachers’ college curriculum, that their 
superior efficiency has been demonstrated by ten years of 
extraordinarily successful experience, that their services 
are in demand at $2,000 a year, and that their intelligence 
quotients are all 130 or better. Keep each group of pupils 
in charge of the same teachers and on the same curriculum 
for twelve years. At the end of eight years and again at 
the end of twelve, measure the results of instruction by ten 
hours of achievement testing. Compare the two groups 
with respect to achievement scores in reading, arithmetic, 
literature, history, civics, geography, spelling, language 
usage, mathematics, science, and foreign languages. Com- 
pare them further with respect to pumber of grades com- 
pleted, willingness to continue in school, and readiness to 
undertake college work. Four years later, or sixteen years 





after the beginning of the experiment, compare the groups 
again, this time with respect to the number who have en- 
tered upon and completed a cillege course, and in respect 
to occupational status. 


‘*And if,’’ he asks, ‘‘inequalities of forty points in 
I.Q. cannot be counterbalanced by reversed inequali- 
ties of teaching, how much I.Q. difference can be wiped 
out? Is it thirty points, or twenty, or ten, or even less? 
No one knows. It is time we were finding out. 


Furthermore, it is high time we were finding out 
what it is that the tests measure: whether it is environ- 
mental and training factors, or, on the other hand, 
original endowment; and if it is both, then the per- 
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centage of each. ‘‘If what childien have learned in 
school by the age of fourteen years,’’ says Professor 
Terman, ‘‘depends to the extent of 70 or 90 per cent. 
on original endowment and only to the extent of 30 or 
20 per cent. on the total of such factors as profes- 
sional training of teachers, salary budgets, pedagogical 
expertness, regularity of pupil attendance, and finesse 
vt school management and administration, we certainly 
ought to know it.’’ And the practical consequences 
would be revolutionary. ‘‘Eugenics would deserve to 
become a religion.’’ The following experiment would, 
he thinks, fairly well settle this question :— 

First, by means of 506 parent-child comparisons, estab- 
lish within a P.E. of .025 or less the degree of intellectual 
resemblance between child and mid-parent. Next, make 
500 comparisons of the same kind, ‘but this time using 
children who had been adopted in the first year of life. 
The excess of true-parent true-chiid resemblance over 
foster-parent foster-child resemblance will be attributable 
to endowment, and to this alone. A similar experiment 
would be to compare the resemblance found between adop- 
ted children and their foster sibs with that found between 
adopted children and their true sibs. 


The cost of 1,000 parent-child comparisons of each 
of the two kinds specified in this experiment, each 
wiih a P.E. of .015 to .02, would run to about $100,000. 
A grant has now been made to Chicago and Stanford 
Universities to enable Messrs. Freeman and Terman 
to earry out this experiment. 





THE HIGH COST OF ‘‘SCHOOL SECTIONS’’ 


Dr. Karr, Director of Rural School Organization 
for Ontario, has submitted figures to show that in 177 
rural schools in Ontario the annual cost per pupil 
is $248.32; that in 891 rural schools with fewer than 
10 pupils the average is $155; and that in Middlesex 
County the average is $182.10, there being five schools 
in the County where the cost runs to $265 per pupil. 
This, he claims, is a waste of both money and effort. 
He urges the substitution of centralized township 
Boards for the antiquated system of school sections, 
which has stocd virtually unchanged since its estab- 
lishment in 1846. 

But what of the Trustees? Well, the Middlesex 
Rural Trustees opposed Dr. Karr’s scheme to a man on 
the ground that ‘‘any change in the principle of local 
Trustees is undemocratic and unsaticfactory.”’ 

« When we remember that the cost per pupil in the 
Edmonton public schools is about $80, and only $160 
approximately in the high schools, we can see one very 
strong argument, at least, in favor of municipal 
School Boards. A resolution supporting municipal 
administration of schools pops up annually at the Con- 
vention of Alberta School Trustees, and every year as 
a matter of regular procedure it receives the same 
short shrift. It is to be hoped that the Minister of 
Edueation will see to it that this question is trifled 
with no longer. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


The American Federation of Teachers is a very 
progressive group of alert teachers, who are spreading 
the gospel of organization throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. Their rallying ery is: 
‘‘Democracy in Education and Education for Democ- 
racy.’’ Their educational platform is remarkable for 
its sanity, its definite and feasible aim, and its scien- 
tific grasp of progressive principles. When, therefore, 
the official ‘‘Bulletin’’ of this body sees fit to refer 
to our Canadian organizations in the terms quoted be- 
low, we must certainly feel greatly encouraged. Praise 
from such a source is praise indeed. 

If space permitted the Bulletin would publish for the 
‘benefit of its readers substantial reports of the activities 
and achievements and aspirations of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation and the several provincial branches. 
Reading their journals and having in mind the general 
run of educational magazines, we were about to speak of 
‘“blazing a trial,’’ ‘but in a more modern, if less romantic, 
figure, we will term them pathfinders and resolve to keep 
within sight of their tail-light. 





A REAL RECORD 


Mr. P. B. Sullivan, of New Norway, Camrose In- 
spectorate, has established a record in Grade VIII. 
work that must be considered unique. This year, for 
the third time, a student of Mr. Sullivan’s has won 
the Governor’s medal for the high standing in the 
Inspectorate at the Grade VJIIJ. Examination. This 
year’s winner in the Camrose Inspectorate was Miss 
Viola Bergen, of New Norway, who was trained by 
Mr. Sullivan. 

Another pupil of Mr. Sullivan’s, John Keen, won 
the first prize of $75 in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
History Competition a few years ago. 

We should be glad to hear more of the good work 
that is being done for education by our teachers in 
the rural centres. 





SCOTT NEARING AT EDMONTON 


We Albertans have had the great good fortune 
to have with us recently two outstanding leaders in 
British Social work—Margaret Bondfield, and Mrs. 
Philip Snowden. Now comes the welcome news that 
Dr. Scott Nearing, of New York, will lecture at the 
New Empire Theatre, Edmonton, on the evening of 
February 27th. 

Scott Nearing was at one time lecturer in Econ- 
omics at the University of Pennsylvania. His progres- 
sive thought, however, could not thrive in an environ- 
ment.of coal and steel, so he joined the staff of the 
Rand School of Social Science in New York City. He 
is the author of a number of widely read books, all 
dealing with social and industrial problems. One of 
these, ‘‘The American Empire,’’ is an exposure of 
American imperialism, and attacks the ‘‘Gold Dust 
Twins’’—Capitalism and Imperialism. He has met 
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many eminent thinkers and writers in public debate 
on social questions. In a recent encounter his oppon- 
ent was Bertrand Russell, the great modern realist. 

Edmonton teachers will not miss this opportunity 
of hearing a great American thinker and writer, who 
is heart and soul in the ‘‘Progressive Movement’’ to- 
wards a newer and better social order. 





THE WORLD BONK 


In answer to several enquiries regarding this ex- 
cellent school encyclopaedia, we may say that the 
World Book, published by W. F.. MeQuarrie & Co., 
Toronto, is used in Edmonton schools with great satis- 
faction both to teachers and students. The informa- 
tion given is arranged to suit the ‘‘Project Method,”’ 
and is concise and very readable. We think that a 
rural teacher, especially, would find a work such as 
this almost indispensable, as the Nature Study outlines 
are particularly attractive, to say nothing of Elemen- 
tary Science, Geography, and History. The printing 
and binding are all that could be desired, making these 
books of great value in any schoolroom. 





THE LIMESTONE LAKE DECISION 

Judge Crawford recently handed down a decision 
in the District Court at Edmonton in the Limestone 
Lake case. The teacher, Arthur Birkett, claimed 
damages against the Limestone Lake School District 
for damages suffered by reason of loss of salary and 
removal expenses incurred in taking up another 
appointment. 

Birkett’s agreement was terminated in January, 
1924, and the Board closed the school during the 30- 
day period without permission of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, thereby precluding Birkett from earning salary 
during the month of January, The teacher’s agree- 
ment with the Limestone Lake Board was the old form 
and required that the ‘‘investigation meeting’’ be 
called within five days of the Board giving 30 days’ 
notice. It also required that the 30 days’ notice com- 
mence 30 days from the date of receipt of written no- 
tice from the Board to the teacher of their confirma- 
tion of their decision to terminate the agreement. The 
Limestone Lake Board did not send to the teacher any 
written statement notifying him that they had con- 
firmed their decision, and the teacher contended that 
his agreement had not been terminated in accordance 
with the provisions of the agreement. 

With regard to this point the Judge rules as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The contract was terminated under the condi 
tions of the contract on the second day of January or 
thereabouts; no written notice was given the plaintiff 
as provided for in the contract, but by reason of the 
fact that he was present and heard the resolution con- 
firming the motion of the Board dismissing him, I see 
no reason why he should insist upon that condition 
being performed, I take, therefore, the date of his 
dismissal as of the second of January, and he was en- 
titled to thirty days’ pay after that under ordinary 


circumstances. What I mean by ordinary cireum- 
stances: in case he earried out his part of the con- 
tract.’’ 

Since the Judge ruled that no written notice of 
confirmation was necessary because the teacher was 
present and heard the resolution dismissing him con- 
firmed, a logical inference may be made that if a 
teacher is present at a Board meeting and hears a reso- 
lution passed which terminates his agreement, then a 
Board is relieved of the necessity of sending a written 
30-day notice at all of termination of agreement. 
Teachers should take careful note of this. 

In giving judgment, the learned Judge made ecer- 
tain statements which emphasize the perilous position 
of the teacher in Alberta. Here is what he says: 

‘‘All through the evidence everything points to 
the fact that this Board of Trustees, with the exception 
of Pylypow and the secretary-treasurer (not a member 
of the Board) didn’t want that man there. They dis- 
missed him practically—so far as the evidence goes, at 
least—dismissed him without cause, which they had 
power to do, and not only that, but-they seem to have 
raised all sorts of trumpery and trifling charges 
against him at the meeting. So there is that aspect of 
the case as well to be considered.”’ 

‘So there is that aspect of the case to be con- 
sidered’’ and ‘‘they dismissed him without cause, 
which they had power to do.’’ Note carefully these 
two statements. Did the Judge mean that the Board 
had the power to do this injustice but that the legal 
power was an unfair thing for this School Board to 
possess, and that because they had exercised a power 
conferred upon them by the School Law they were 
yet guilty of an injustice to the teacher? Further- 
more, that because the Board had been guilty of an 
injustice in exercising their full legal power, his dispo- 
sition was to give the teacher every possible advantage 
where he could find the Board legally liable in dam- 
ages in other respects? 

The Limestone Lake case is only one of scores 
which happen every year in this Provincee—somebody 
gets a spite against the teacher, and if the Board is 
influenced by this spite, no power on earth, while the 
present School Act is in effect, can save him, Any 
impartial party who examines the present conditions 
of service of the teacher can only cone to one decision 
—there must be some protection for the teacher 
against unfair dismissal—some appeal to an impartial 
body against unfair termination of agreement. 





Judge Crawford’s statement is splendid advocacy 
for the teacher’s case—a real Board of Conciliation 
or an amendment to the present form of agreement 
whereby dismissal without just cause be made im- 
possible. 





‘“We don’t take children in this flat,’’ said the 
landlord. 

‘‘No,’’ rejoined the large applicant; ‘‘nor, judg- 
ing from the size of the rooms, fat people either.’’— 
Washington Star. 
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SCOTT NEARING, PH.D., OF NEW YORE 

Lecturer, author, debater and pamphleteer of in- 
ternational reputation. 

One time lecturer at Wharton School and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Director of Education of the Rand School of Social 
Science, New York City. 

Member of the American League for Industrial 
Democracy, New York. 

Lectured in Toronto in April, 1923, in Massey Hall. 
Prof. Dale, of the University of Toronto, in the chair. 

Recently lectured in Montreal for a week. 

Dr. Nearing frequently meets in public debate 
such well-known preachers, scientists and Socialists as 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, of New York; Bertrand 
Russell, of England; Morris Hillquit, of New York, 
and others in Carnegie Hall, New York. 

During 1917 and 1918 Prof. Nearing was prose- 
cuted for the publication of a pamphlet called ‘‘The 
Menace of Militarism’’. The case proved to be one 


of the most famous of the trials under the Espionage ~ 


Law and ended in the acquittal of Dr. Nearing by the 
jury and the declaration by the Postoffice Department 
that the pamphlet was mailable. 

Some of the books written by Prof. Nearing are 
as follows: Social Adjustment; Social Religion; Wo- 
men and Social Progress; The Super Race; The New 
Education; Community Civies; Solution of the Child 
Labor Problem; Social Sanity; The American Empire; 
Poverty and Riches; Elements of Economies; Anthra- 
cite; Financing in the Wage Earning Family; The 
Next Step, and others, with scores of Magazine 
Articles and Pamphlets. 

Dr. Nearing will be at New Empire Theatre, Ed- 
monton, on Friday, February 27th, at 8 p.m. Guar- 
antors’ Tickets, 50c. 








Che Permits in Alberta 











The statement appended below is issued under the 
signature of the Minister of Education. It is not very 
illuminating. 

One wonders why there is such a great disparity 
between the number of permits issued in different In- 
spectorates where the conditions are almost identical. 
This disparity must be due very largely to the attitude 
of the Inspector of the district: where the Inspector is 
“death on permits’’ it looks very much as if there are 
no permits issued in his Inspectorate—at least, there 
is an irreducible minimum. 

Why should there be eleven permits issued in the 
Medicine Hat Inspectorate and eight in Foremost, yet 
none whatever in Hanna and only two in Oyen? In 
these four Inspectorates the conditions are almost 
identical; all three areas have suffered most severely 
from failure of crops, all three have many districts 
which could not function at all but for the help of 
Government loans. Why should School Boards in the 
extreme Southeast of the Province be so generously 
accommodated with permits? 

We note that there are five permits in Edmonton 
Rural Inspectorate, but only one in Wetaskiwin, only 
one in Calgary Rural, and two in Fort Saskatchewan. 
Why is this? There are eight in Westlock and three 
only in Siony Plain. Again, why? 

The most striking comparison in the list, however, 
is the seventeen in St. Paul and only three in Peace 
River. Both Inspectorates are what might be called 


pioneer districts, with this difference, however: in the 
St. Paul Inspectorate there is a large proportion of 
Roman Catholic French districts, and quate a propor: 
tion of the permits issued are to religious teachers who 
have not qualified for a teacher’s certificate. The 
query naturally arises: ‘‘Does the Department of Edu- 
cation, through its inspectors, allow permits to be 
issued indiscriminately to religious teachers of the 
Roman Catholic French districts, and quote a propor- 
called. of the above-mentioned class; and by reason of 
permits being issued under pressure, the Inspector’s 
position is so difficult that he can do none other than 
be ‘‘easy’’ when other permits are sought? 

All credit is due to the Inspectors who, with few 
exceptions, are holding down ‘‘tightly’’ on indiscrim- 
inate issuance of permits. But 81 permits are too many 
in any ease, especially during a time when qualified 
teachers are out of a position. —J. W. B. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEMO. OF NUMBER OF PERMITS 
ISSUED DURING TERM ENDING DEC. 31, 1924 


(These Permits expired Dec. 31st, 1924.) 


Inspectorate : No. of Permits issued 
ee eee roe Seer 17 
ENS DS ae re ne 11 
aa ade ils ED Ay DEN ee 8 
fl. a ene tet a ne f 
Higimoneon TOral ..22.-- 5 
Le ee ae ae SP ee Ted 4 
Cn Bes | RE ee ieee eer pert earn EST 3 
eS eee Se eee eee a 
Peace River and Grande Prairie ........ 3 
15 Sel lad AS eat SE RA hr Se 2 
J De pS ES ee ete ee 2 
Port Saskatchewan. ~..:.-.:..-2:....05.:00222. 2 
ES ree ee ne or ae 2 
ee eee 2 
RNR 5 5 a oo gh i peas Cee es 2 
Nees ines eterm en se oe oats 2 
1 GR ERE RISE Rear ose Se EE 2 
eee ee ELE Ore eT aE 1 
Calipeiy Bera... esses sdicncssesins ebcdoczs 1 
Ic Ak a re i 
I a ee | 

BE ete eens 81 
No Permits have been issued in the following 

Inspectorates: 

Olds 

Macleod 

Hanna 

Camrose 


Number of Permits issued during January for 
1925: 
Gourard, 2. 
Grand Prairie, 1. 








Examinations 








At this season of the year the average school pupil 
is probably beginning to realise the proximi:y of the 
examination which is to settle, at least for a time, the 
matter of his progress on the educational ladder. <Ac- 
cording to the habits and character of the individual, 
this realization comes at varying times, but come it will 
sooner or later, to be followed probably by an increase 
towards the gathering of the necessary knowledge to 
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obtain a ‘‘pass.’’ May we not then with advantage 
consider for a few moments the purpose behind these 
much disliked but apparently unavoidable features of 
our educational system? 

The purpose of our examinations seems to be to 
establish a standard of achievement which will give 
us a guide as to the student’s ability and efficiency, 
and as to the efficiency of our schools. While, for the 
past three or four years, promotion by recommendation 
has been to a large extent substituted, the present ten- 
deney appears to be to revert to examinations. The 
situation seems to be that while nobody likes the lat- 
ter and everybody considers them faulty, yet we have 
at present no satisfactory substiiute. Some fairly 
uniform standard must be set, and the examination 
seems to be the only reasonably satisfactory way of 
attaining it. 

An examination should attempt to test two things 
—the amount of information possessed by the pupil, 
and his ability to use the knowledge he has. With the 
present examination system there is undoubtedly con- 
siderable tendency to make the passing of the ‘‘exam.’’ 
the one aim on the part of both teacher and student. 
This results in the greatest effort being put into the 
acquiring of knowledge, whereas the use of such in- 
formation as we have is undoubtedly the higher form 
of ability. It is this acquisition of knowledge, this 
mere memorizing of facts, that so often leads to the 
errors known as ‘‘howlers’’. For example, one of our 
pupils in Lethbridge, writing in an essay competition 
on ‘‘The Indians’’, stated that they ‘‘are gradually 
becoming extinct owing to the kindness and careful 
supervision of the Government.’’ A failure of the 
memory obviously led to a statement that was plainly 
never intended. but was perhaps nearer the truth than 
the writer knew. The mere memorizing of facts does 
not tend towards an understanding of them, and what 
this poor old world needs most at the present time is 
men and women of ideals, of honesty, vision and capa- 
bility, all of which are not guaranteed by the pass- 
ing of an examination, nor even aided or developed in 
any way by attempting to pass one. What can be 
done, then, to remedy these deficiencies? 

One thing is being done. Attempts are being made 
to reform our examinations in such a way that we can, 
at an early stage in the school life of the child, ascer- 
tain a pupil’s capabilities and limitations. The intel- 
ligence tests spoken of in our article of two weeks 
ago and various ‘‘standard tests’’ are still in the ex- 
perimental stage, but undoubtedly are a big step in 
the right direction. We need tests and examinations 
which will give us a much closer insight into the 
powers of our pupils in order that we may better de- 
velop those powers and make the most of the material 
we have at hand. Education, as we were told in a 
previous article of this series, means ‘‘leading out’’, 
but with our present old-fashioned examination system 
we are undoubtedly doing far more ‘‘cramming in.”’ 

Considering the system we have and the great 
diversity of the world’s occupations and industries, it 
may be readily seen that the passing of an ordinary 
grade examination is not and cannot be a complete 
guide as to the pupil’s ability to fit a certain position 
in life. Yet it is just here that so much criticism of 
our educational system arises. Many ‘‘misfits’’ are 
found in the world, and at present our system does 
not show very much tendency to remedy this. More 
truly scientific tests and examinations should do so. 
The setting apart of a sum of money in order to carry 
on a thorough investigation along these lines would 


undoubtedly be one of the most economical courses 
that our educational authorities could pursue and, 
wi.h the co-operation of all the provinces, should not 
prove a heavy financial burden. 








Excerpts from the Report of the Civil 
Service Convention 








GROUP INSURANCE 


One year ago considerable discussion arose over 
the question of Group Insurance, and in keeping with 
instructions given the question was thoroughly inves- 
tigated by the Provincial Executive, after which we 
tried to get an expression of opinion from civil ser- 
vants as to their aititude by means of a circular letter. 
The response was so limited. and in the opinion of the 
Executive the advantages of the scheme, which pro- 
vided only protection from year to year, were so small, 
that we decided to drop Group Insurance.—President’s 
Report. 


AFFILIATION WITH LABOUR 


At an early date in the Association year your Pro- 
vincial Executive decided to take the vote on affilia- 
tion with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
authorized by the last Convention, on the 30th day of 
October, when the membership in good standing would 
most likely be at its highest figure. As the time to 
take the vote approached, however, a great deal of 
doubt arose as to the advisability of taking the vote 
this year at any time. It was thought that in any 
event the result would not be decisive, and after con- 
sultation with those most in favor of the proposition 
at our last Convention, it was finally decided to post- 
pone the taking of any vote until after this Convention 
at least.—President’s Report. 


SOME RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved: That every member of the Provincial 
Executive and Branch Committees be supplied with a 
copy of the annual report of the Government under 
the Superannuation Act. 

Resolved: That in the opinion of this Convention 
the services of any employee who reaches the age ot 
retirement, i.e., 65, and whose superannuation annuity 
would amount to at least $50 per month, should not 
be retained for longer than one year after reaching the 
age of 65, and that the Association representative on 
the Board be instructed to act at Board meetings in 
accordance with this opinion. 

Resolved: That the provisions of the Constitution 
of the Joint Council regarding meetings at least once 
every three months should be observed. 

Resolved: That the Provincial Executive take such 
steps as are necessary to have employees of various 
commissions and of the University brought within tke 
scope of the Superannuation Act. 


ADDRESS FROM TEACHERS 


Mr. J. W. Barnett, General Secretary of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, addressed the delegates at 
the Convention. He toid the delegates that one asso- 
ciation to which his organization always likes to ex- 
tend greetings is the Civil Service Association, be- 
cause the two, the Alliance and our Association, have 
a great deal more in common than most associations, 
owing to the fact that the teachers and the civil ser- 
vants of Alberta are practically under the control of 
the same body, the Government of Alberta. Many of 
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the advantages and disadvantages which are found in 
the public service by the civil servants are also found 
by them in the teaching profession. The teachers, Mr. 
Barnett said, were amazed to observe the advances 
that have been made by civil servants since the asso- 
ciation was incorporated, including full recognition 
of the Association by the legislative enactment of the 
Superannuation scheme. The Joint Council also, he 
said, was capable of doing a great deal of work which 
would be beneficial to members of the civil service, and 
in his opinion the Civil Service Association is respon- 
sible for the fact that the salaries of civil servants in 
Alberta have not been reduced lower than they are 
at present. Organization, Mr. Barnett considered, 
gives a feeling of security and independence to those 
who support it, and the members of an organization 
such as the Civil Service Association should aim to 
maintain the Association as a symbol of unity amongst 
civil servants. 


Che Weakest Link 


FRED. 8S. WARREN, Smoky Lake 














The present rural school system of Alberta is so 
unsatisfactory that almost anything would be an im- 
provement. There are schools in Alberta in which 
if conducted for five hundred years under the present 
system the pupils will not learn English or any other 
language. The average grade at which pupils leave 
school in the country is about Grade IV. Senior. There 
is no reason why under an improved system, the same 
staff, with the same buildings and the same equipment, 
could not raise this to Grade VIII. There are three 
outstanding evils that ery for redress. 


I—TRUANCY 


One trouble of the country school is the way in 
which the trua:cy law works out. In ungraded schools 
pupils stay out whenever it suits them. The work 
has to be taught again when they return. Some more 
are away by that time, and it must be repeated again. 
With several grades and many pupils, this kills pro- 
gress and creates chaos. Thus it often takes a teacher 
two years to cover one year’s work. Our present law 
gives six weeks, or thirty teaching days, exemption 
from school for spring or harvest work. Another 
twenty-five per cent. of the time, or forty-five days, is 
allowed in which the teacher does not report absentees. 
This makes seventy-five days out of two hundred and 
ten. If a little sickness or religious holidays are 


thrown in, it means four months of ten that a pupil - 


may stay out of school without being reported. In 
other words, for six months of the year the pupils need 
pay no attention to school whatever. The result of this 
in a school is that the year’s work is crippled and 
mutilated. 

Finally the teacher can report an absentee. The 
clerks in the Department mail the parents a printed 
form. In another month they forget again, and some 
time later they get a Five-Day Notice. By this time 
it is usually the end of the term, so it doesn’t matter 
anyway. 

In a few rare cases the parents are fined. The 
teacher might just as well quit right there, for some- 
one is out for gore. It is a waste of perfectly good 
breath to explain that they were fined for keeping 
children out of school. All colors are red, and the 
outstanding thing is that the teacher had them fined. 


The teacher is forced to bear a great deal of unneces- 
sary ill-will on account of this reporting system. The 
present position of chief truancy officer is more or 
less uselesss, as it simply does not get children to 
school. 

The writer is informed that in Denmark a much 
more effective system is used. At the beginning of 
the month the first day’s absence is charged at one 
cent, the second day at two cents, the third day at 
four, and keeps doubling each day until the end of the 
month. For five days this would be thirty-one cents, 
for ten days ten dollars and twenty-three cents. 

Now, if we give one month’s exemption instead 
of six, for bad roads, minor illnesses, harvest work, 
ete., then the Department or School Board charge fifty 
cents a day for the second month, one dollar a day for 
the third, two dollars a day for the fourth, we would 
have a much more effective truancy system. The men 
who profit on child labor would find it less profitable, 
the boys and girls would get to school all the time, 
and the teaching would be much more effective. 


IL—SALARY SCHEDULES 


The second point that needs adjusting is the sal- 
ary question. Times are hard these days, and the war 
debt is heavy, so we must be reasonable. However, 
rural salaries at the present time are badly bungled, 
and it costs the country teacher a great deal more to 
live than it does the farmer. What is needed is a 
schedule. The following is submitted as a suggestion: 


First Class Second 
Mimmem. ........:--........ $ 960 $ 840 
Annual Experience .... 50 50 
Annual Permanence .... 25 25 
BoeCIANSE .................. Aes 25 25 
SCHOO! FAI ..2.-..<enecs-:.-- 25 25 
Inspector’s Report ...... $0-100 $0-100 
CET | ae $1,600 $1,500 


(Minus $100 for house and lot) 

The local School Board would raise the original 
minimum. Each year’s experience would add fifty 
dollars and make it worth while to continue teaching. 
No other trade or profession pays the beginner the 
same price as the master crafisman. The present sys- 
tem tends towards a dead level of salaries, resulting 
in a dead level of work. It does not encourage an 
experienced teacher to really do his best if a novice 
in the next school is taking the whole thing as a joke 
and getting just as much or more. The grant for per- 
manence in each school would make it desirable for 
the teacher to become a permanent resident and under- 
stand the families and children in a way now impos- 
sible. The specialist grant would be for those who have 
acquired special qualifications at Summer School 
or elsewhere. If a teacher has specialized in any sub- 
ject, it should be recognized and encouraged, which is 
not done at present. Anyone who goes through the 
necessary mental agony of a school fair will admit it 
is worth twenty-five dollars. At present the teacher 
who stands aside to criticize is in a much more envi- 
able position than the one who takes his chances and 
does his worst. This grant might be subject to the 
inspector’s recommendation to insure real interest. 

At present the inspector gives a percentage estim- 
ate of the teacher’s work. If he were allowed a lee- 
way of one dollar per mark, the inspector would be 
a much more important person than he is, and have 
much more control of the schools. If he gave a teacher 
fifty per cent., it would mean a grant of fifty dollars. 
Where a house and garden is provided. the teacher 
would be willing to take one hundred dollars less, 
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but not for a piano box on the school grounds, and this 
would not apply to the beginner’s minimum. The 
chief advantage of this scheme would be that school 
districts would try to get the best teachers and keep 
them because the cost would be the same, whereas at 
present many school districts are only interested to 
see who will do the cheapest job. It is quite a common 
episode to dismiss excellent teachers solely because 
someone else will do cheaper work. 


ITI.—TENURE 


‘The most unkindest cut of all’’ is the outrageous 
way in which rural teachers are often dismissed from 
schools. There is a Board of Conciliation mentioned 
in the School Ordinance, but some of us know from 
experience there is little to expect from the Depart- 
ment of Education against unjust dismissal. 

The dominating question by many School Boards 
is: ‘‘Who will do the cheapest work?’’ ‘‘Where will 
the teacher board?’’ ‘‘What church?’’ ‘‘Is he a good 
baseball player?’’ ‘‘Is he a musician?’’ ete. Where- 
as we might expect questions about qualifications and 
reports. 

Men who never hired a boy for half a day are 
allowed to hire and fire the teacher without reasons. 
In the majority of the cases the trustees’ children 
expect to be treated with special consideration. It is 
not uncommon to have trustees demand favors for 
their children in the way of promotion and exemption 
from discipline. 

The Act of Uniformity during the reign of Charles 
II., when Noneconformist ministers were driven from 
their homes, was a very brutal law. The transporta- 
tion of the French from Acadia, with the setting for 
Evangeline, was a cruel spot in history. Yet very 
similar things take place in Alberta at the present 
time, when teachers are dismissed to satisfy the vanity 
or grudge of a trustee or the party on one side of the 
creek. 

The man who dominates education in Alberta is 
the doubtful trustee. One trustee will usually be in 
favor of anything reasonable. The next man will 
usually be opposed to it. The man who rules Alberta 
schools is the doubtful trustee, the man who cannot 
decide an issue, but whose vote has more influence 
over the rights of a teacher than all the Department 
officials. At a certain School Board meeting it took 
eleven hours to decide not to pay a teacher five dollars 
a month more for four months. Sometimes the trus- 
tee can only write his name, yet he is given life and 
death power over the teacher’s term of office. Of 
course, many trustees are gentlemen and _ honestly 
anxious for the best they can get in the educational 
market, but there are many men quite incapable of 
measuring up to the position who are given so much 
power that school work is ruined. 


IV.—NATIONALISTS 


The worst is yet to come. The Ukrainian Nation- 
alist Party in Canada, in advancing their own inter- 
ests, create many difficulties for Alberta _ schools. 
They have a separate teachers’ organization, whose 
existence affects prejudicially the interests of non- 
Nationalist and Canadian teachers. The Ukrainian 
Nationalist at the Normal School will have a school 
long before anyone else, and usually gets two or three 
hundred dollars a year more than the Canadian 
teacher. Some Ukrainian teachers have received mis- 
placed sympathy and have been allowed a standing 
in school to which they were not entitled. Many of 
them haven’t a sufficient grasp of the English langu- 


age or of Canadian ideals to hold Canadian schools 
successfully. They are forced to stay with their own 
people, and can’t be expected to teach what they are 
very uncertain of themselves. The inspectors say: 
‘What can we do? They have certificates.’’ 

If the Ruthenians wish to learn the Ukrainian lan- 
guage, that is their own affair, but when a few would- 
be leaders show an aggressive anti-Canadian policy 
s:eps should be taken to control them. One Galician 
teacher had the pupils make two dozen Ukrainian 
flags, and gave a patriotic flag drill every night after 
school. He never spoke English if he could avoid it, 
and encouraged the children not to use English. 

The significant thing was that many Nationalist 
teachers approved of this. When the Department of 
Education showed themselves unwilling to deal with 
this, it encouraged others to go further, and several 
teachers have been dismissed whose sole offence was 
being Canadian. 

If one nationality can do this there is no reason 
why every other nation should not do the same; and 
instead of having a nation of Canadians we shall have 
one municipality of Ukrainians, the next American. 
the next Canadian, the next English, the next Scan- 
dinavian, Italian or French. In other words, we shall 
have the problem of the Balkans right here on the 
prairies. This is not an imaginary problem of the 
future; it is a very real state of affairs that needs 
immediate treatment to save future trouble. 


The solution of this trouble is to engage and dis- 
miss rural teachers at the Department of Education. 
If it were not so easy to hit a teacher in the back, it 
would not be done so often. The section boss, station 
agent, railway engineer, postmaster, policeman and 
civil servants are no more public servants than the 
teacher, yet no one dreams of putting three farmer 
trustees in to hamper their work. The Government 
does not allow a municipal council to put up the sec- 
retaryship to the lowest bidder. Why should they 
allow school trustees to call for the lowest bids on the 
children’s future? The Department officials are edu- 
cational authorities, and could deal with matters much 
more impartially, wisely and expeditiously than the 
doubtful trustee. They have accepted the responsi- 
bility in educational matters. We expect them to take 
hold of the steering wheel, and get us somewhere, in- 
stead of drifting. If the teachers were engaged at the 
Department it would be to the interest of all to be 
Canadian, and the New Canadian could hold a school 
anywhere in Alberta. We are not trying to make a 
little model of old London, or old Ontario, Missouri, 
Ukraine or Quebee. We are building a new nation and 
we want and need the best that every man ean give. 

The majority of the hard-working, thrifty, patient 
Ukrainian farmers realize that they are far better off 
than the folks in the old country, and provided there 
is no humiliation offered, they are anxious to become 
Canadians in heart and sentiment. The record of the 
Farmers’ Government, considering the gigantic task 
they have had to face, has been very satisfactory, but 
we need a constructive policy on educational lines. 
The inspector’s hands are tied. With the Nationalists, 
Farmers, Liberals, A.T.A., Trustees, Churches and 
Lodges all grinding axes, no inspector in his right 
mind will attempt to settle these problems on the field 
of battle. : 

We have qualified teachers, good books, good 
equipment, and excellent buildings, but the system 
does not ‘‘deliver the goods.’’ The senior officials 
must shoulder the responsibility. We do not want 
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them to cut their salaries. We want them.to prove 
they are worth twice what they are getting and take 
it. The whole question is just this: ‘‘Are the boys 
and girls on the farm going to have a chance to get an 
elementary school education?”’ 








Analerta 


CHILDREN’S BLUNDERS: THEIR USE TO TEACHERS 





Children’s blunders are of great use to teachers, 
and the more thoughtful the class-master the more use 
he will make of them. et 

I was once listening to a student who was giving 
an early lesson on geometry to quite young children, 
and he asked them to define a square. One little fel- 
low said :— 

‘‘A square is four triangles put together so as to 
make a eircle.”’ 

The student dismissed it with an angry word, as 
mere rubbish; but I saw that the boy had some real 
idea in his mind, so after the class had finished I asked 
him kindly and reassuringly to explain what he had 
meant. He pointed out the square drawn on the black- 
board, with its two diagonals; here were the four 
triangles; but they were put together to make one 
symmetrical figure; and that was what he meant by 
saying ‘‘to make a circle.’’ 

So that his definition, in correct phrasing, was: 
‘‘A square is made up of four triangles put together so 
as to make a symmetrical figure.’’ 

I pointed out to the student how futile it is to dis- 
courage a child by dismissing his answer as nonsense 
when it may have the germ of a real idea. 

WILLIAM PLATT, 
(Author of ‘‘The Joy of Education,’’ etc.) 





A JOURNALIST ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


One of the most notable replies to the ‘‘Daily 
Mail’’ came from a well-known journalist, Mr. Herbert 
Sidebotham, who, writing in the Sunday Chronicle, 
said :— 

The teacher’s principal offence apparently is that 
he gets long holidays and that he has had the sense 
(which the average secondary schoolmaster has not 
had) to form a strong union. His union has managed 
to force the average salary rather above that of an in- 
dustrious bricklayer or London ’bus driver; another 
10 per cent. off and it would be much the same. And 
yet we pretend to care for education. 

Why anyone should become a teacher is not very 
obvious. Like most people who live by what they call 
their brains, I owe more to my teachers—at board 
school, grammar school, and at Oxford—than to any 
other class of men. Not one of them got a salary in 
any way proportionate to his ability, and all but two 
were positively poor men. What leads people into 
teaching is partly pure love of things intellectual, 
partly, I fancy, an unadventuresome disposition, a dis- 
position to live safe if laborious days. 

Half their ability, if yoked with different tempera- 
ment, would suffice to endow double their number of 
successful business men. Instead of grudging school- 
masters what they get the successful man of the world 
ought rather to thank his stars that their temperament 
takes them in directions where they cannot possibly be 
competitors. 








Che Castle Hill Judgment 


SCHOOL BOARDS HELD LIABLE FOR DECEIT 


School Boards are held liable for damages for 
deceit when they send notices of acceptances to several 
teachers in response to applications for the same 
vacancy with the intention of signing up their first 
choice and sending regrets to others who accepted. 

Such is the judgment on the test case recently 
tried at Calgary in the Supreme Court, in which Mr. 
Justice Boyle handed down an award of $100 to Miss © 
E. H. Morrison against the Cassell Hill School District, 
No. 2772. Costs were allowed against the Trustee 
Board, but damage claims against the trustees as in- 
dividuals were dismissed. Geo. H. Van Allen, solicitor 
for the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, was counsel for the 
plaintiff at the trial, and I. F. Fitch, of Calgary. was 
counsel for the defendants. 

According to the evidence, the trustees advertised 
for a teacher for the one-roomed school in February, 
and during March received 34 applications. At a meet- 
ing held April 5, the secretary was instructed to send 
letters of acceptance, couched in the same terms, to 
three teachers who applied. Three days later Miss 
Morrison wrote the Cassell Hiil Board acknowledging 
their acceptance and stating that she would be ready 
fir duty on the date mentioned by the School Board. 
Within a few days, Miss Morrison declined.two other 
offers of position from other School Boards. Shortly 
after declining these acceptances from the other School 
Boards, Miss Morrison was notified by the Cassell 
Hill School Board that they ‘‘regretted to cancel the 
acceptance by the trustees and hoped it would not in- 
convenience.’’ As a result of the disappointment, the 
plaintiff could not get another position for some time, 
but then got a better one, so that finally she only had 
a monetary loss of some $75 throughout that school 
year. 

Suit was made as a test case rather than as an 
attempt to recover punitive or exemplary damages. 

It was argued on behalf of the trustees at the trial 
that the Board had done exactly the same thing as the 
teacher had done in replying to several School Boards’ 
advertisements for teachers. The Justice held that the 
practice of teachers in writing to several School Boards 
when in need of a position is a long-established custom 
and well recognized. He points out that had the 
teacher sent out three ‘‘acceptances’’ as had the Board 
in this case, her action would have been as reprehen- 
sible as that of the School Board. She had, however, 
declined all other offers and accepted theirs with the 
intention of signing the required contract. 

Efforts had been made later to falsify the minutes 
of the School Board meeting to cover up their error in 
having accepted three teachers for the one position. 

The Judge quoted from an earlier judgment of 
Justice Stuart of the Supreme Court of Appeal, in 
which the Justice says that Boards must take some 
risk of missing good teachers in their efforts to secure 
their first choice, and suggested that delays and dis- 
appointments could be avoided by a more general use 
of the telegraph or long distance telephone. 

MR. JUSTICE BOYLE’S JUDGMENT 
No. 12408. 
In the Supreme Court of Alberta, Trial 
Division, Judicial District of Calgary. 
Between :— 
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E. H. Morrison, 
—and— 
Board of Trustees of Cassell Hill School 
District of the Province of Alberta, No. 
2772, John Barr, Robert C. Noble, S. Nor- 
man Noble, and Gordon Anderson, 
Defendants. 
Judgment of the Honorable Mr. Justice Boyle. 


Plaintiff, 


This is an action for damages grounded on deceit. 

The plaintiff is a school teacher. The defendants 
are the Board of Trustees of the Cassell Hill School 
District, No. 2772, of this Province, being sued, I pre- 
sume, as a corporation, and the members of the Board 
and the secretary-treasurer by their respective names 
personally. 

The defendant School Beard some time in Feb- 
ruary or March, 1923, advertised for a teacher, and 
the plaintiff on the 5th day of March applied for the 
position, in the following letter :— 

*‘Your advertisement for a teacher is noted in 
today’s ‘Herald’, and I wish to make application for 
this position. I shall be prepared to commence duties 
May Ist, when I will have completed the Normal 
School coarse for a Second Class Interim Certificate. 
I have had four years’ commercial experience in the 
office of the Northern Electric Company. I possess 
also considerable musical ability, and am twenty years 
old. Should you consider my application, I can assure 
you of my sincerest efforts to fulfil my duties as a 
teacher.”’ 

On the 6th day of April, the defendant Robert C. 
Noble, secretary of the district, wrote her the follow- 
ing reply :— 

‘‘T have been instructed by the Cassell Hill School 
Board to accept you as teacher for their school as per 
your application. Let me know immediately when you 
can commence duties. Also give your phone number 
for further convenient communication.’’ 

On the 9th day of April the plaintiff wrote the 
following letter, which arrived before the 14th: 

‘‘T have your letter of the 6th, in which you state 
that I have been accepted as teacher for the Cassell 
Hill School. I will be able to commence duties May 
1st, immediately after the Normal School closes. For 
further communication, you may phone me at the 
Normal School, M.7901, during the day, or M.3966 
after Six o’clock. Thanking you for your considera- 
tion.’ 

And on the 14th the defendant secretary-treasurer 
wrote the following to the plaintiff: 

“Tt is with regret that I have to write you advising 
you that the Board had already accepted a teacher 
prior to receiving your letter of acceptance. Hoping 
you will be able to get another school easily, and this 
will have inconvenienced you very little.’ 

Between the time she dispatched the letter of ‘the 
9th and the receipt of the letter of the defendant dated 
the 14th, the plaintiff had declined the offers of two 
different school districts tendering her a position as 
teacher, and thereafter was unable for a period of 
about two months after her graduation from the Nor- 
mal School to obtain a position. 

The evidence convinces me that on the 4th day of 
April the defendant Board held a meeting at Ander- 
son’s house to consider the applications for teacher. 
There were present Trustees Noble and Anderson, 
Noble being chairman. The secretary-treasurer also 
was present. There were 37 applications from teachers 
for the position. After discussion a motion was passed 
instructing the secretary-treasurer to accept the appli- 


cation of three teachers, of whom the defendant was 
one, one of the others being a Miss Farnham. 

Now, Cassell Hill School District is a rural district 
having only a one-room school, and they could not 
employ more than one teacher at a time. The three 
teachers replied in like terms to the plaintiff, each 
having been selected by the Board from the list of 
applicants, and each thinking she had been appointed 
teacher of the school, subject, of course, to the formal 
agreement required by law being signed. 

At the meeting on April 4th, the Board, besides 
deciding to accept the applications of three teachers 
and instructing the secretary to so inform them, also 
decided that they preferred the three teachers in a 
certain order, Miss Farnham, who subsequently was 
appointed, coming first, and the plaintiff ranking 
second. It was quite evidently the intention of the 
Board to deceive each of these teachers, other than 
Miss Farnham, into thinking she was selected for the 
position of teacher for Cassell Hill School, subject only 
to the formal agreement being executed, and that each 
would hold herself in readiness to sign the agreement 
and thus not contract with any other Board, and would 
consequently be available as teacher for this school in 
the event of Miss Farnham being for any reason not 
available. 

The secretary says they did not expect that all 
three teachers would be still without employment and 
were surprised when each of the three wrote a letter 
confirming the Board’s selection of her as teacher and 
announcing her readiness to start work at the stipu- 
lated time. Then the Board, having met on April 14th 
and seeing what a predicament they were in, instructed 
the secretary to not report the previous meeting cor- 
rectly in the minutes, it appearing that he had merely 
taken notes of the meeting at Trustee Anderson’s 
house, the minute book probably not being available 
at that meeting. The secretary therefore inserted the 
following in the minutes, as directed by the Board, 
have the records of the Board show that they had tried 
to hire three teachers for the one job at the one time: 

‘*Minutes of a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
held at Mr. Anderson’s on Wednesday, April 4th, 1923. 
Present, Trustees Anderson and Noble. Application 
of your teachers considered and secretary instructed 
to write these asking for references and particulars. 
Moved by Mr. Anderson, that meeting adjourn.’’ 

And so the minutes were falsified to cover up 
their deceit. The chairman and secretary are substan- 
tially in agreement as to this, but Trustee Anderson 
claims the minutes of the 4th April are correct. His 
story, however, does not hang together well. He stated 
that they had decided to accept the teachers in the 
order of Miss Farnham first, Miss Morrison second, 
and the other girl third, and when it was pointed out 
to him how foolish it was to be asking for references 
when the Board had already definitely decided to em- 
ploy Miss Farnham if available, and, if not, then Miss 
Morrison or the other girl, he had to admit it was a 
little late to be calling for references. I am satisfied 
that Anderson was trying to make the minutes repre- 
sent what the Board should have done, and that the 
secretary told the truth as to what the Board did do 
at the 4th of April meeting. The Board at that meet- 
ing passed a resolution instructing the secretary to 
accept the application of three teachers, of which the 
plaintiff was one. The secretary realized that this was 
not fair treatment to two of the teachers and spoke to 
the chairman, pointing this out. The chairman, how- 
ever told him in effect to mind his own business as 
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secretary, that the Board had assumed the full respon- 
sibility for accepting the applications and nothing re- 
mained for him but to carry out the instructions of 
the Board. The secretary thereupon wrote a letter to 
each teacher, exhibit 4 being the one to the plaintiff, 
the others being similar. 

At the meeting of the 14th it was decided to do 
what should have been done on the 4th, viz., use the 
telephone, and having learned that Miss Farnham, who 
was a student at Camrose Normal School, was still 
available and willing to sign the contract, the letter 
dated April 14th, exhibit 14, was posted, the Board 
now thinking there was no advantage in continuing to 
deceive the plaintiff further, it not mattering to them 
now whether or not she engaged herself to another 
district. This letter, of course was not true; the 
reasons for the Board not signing up with her was not 
on account of the date of the receipt of her acceptance, 
but because they never intended to sign with her if 
they could get Miss Farnham. I presume that the 
secretary gave the false excuse in his letter to the 
plaintiff because he was ashamed to tell her the truth 
as to how the Board had deliberately deceived her, and 
gave a plausable but untrue explanation. 

This seems to be the only misrepresentation that 
the secretary was guilty of in the transaction. His 
first letter, exhibit 4, was true as far as he was con- 
cerned, as the trustees never intended to employ her 
unless it should turn out that they were unable to get 
Miss Farnham. 

It was pointed out by counsel for the defendants 
that the plaintiff herself, by applying for a position 
in a number of schools and only being able to fill one, 
was herself guilty of deceit in endeavoring to get each 
Board that she applied to to think that she was only 
applying to one Board, and that if that Board accepted 
her application she would be available, but I cannot 
agree with that view. School Boards know perfectly 
well that teachers answering their advertisements have 
replied to many other similar advertisements and 
probably have applied to school districts that have not 
advertised. Such has been the custom in this country 
since the early territorial days. and has always been 
the custom throughout Canada in connection with the 
Public, or as sometimes called, the ‘‘Common Schools.’’ 
This custom is well known and understood by both 
teachers and Boards, and nobody is deceived by it. 

The Board complained that they had not received 
fair treatment from teachers at times in the past, and 
that when they had expected a teacher to sign the 
agreement they found her already bound to another 
district, and I have no doubt but that there are a few 
teachers unfair enough to accept several positions and 
keep each Board thinking that nothing remained but 
to sign the formal agreement, the teacher then at her 
leisure signing with one district, leaving the others in 
the lurch, and the plaintiff here could have protected 
herself by doing that very thing. She could have 
accepted the offers of the two districts which she re- 
ceived after receipt of the letter of the defendant 
secretary, and thus by practicing deceit on the district 
kept them thinking each of them had her engaged, 
until she was finally signed up in the formal contract 
with one of the three, but if she had done so her con- 
duct would have been as reprehensible as that of the 
Board and she would be just as liable in damages as 
the Board now is in this action. It must be evident to 
all parties that if the practice above suggested should 
become at all general an intolerable condition would 
be created, making honest dealing between teachers 


and School Boards impossible. 

From the early territorial days our statutory law 
has required a formal contract in writing between the 
teacher and the Board to constitute a binding bargain 
of hiring. At first the specified form was not com- 
pulsory, but now it is unless varied by the approval 
of the Minister. I find that Chapter 59, Revised Ord- 
inances, 1888, defines as one of the duties of a Board 
of School Trustees: ‘‘Engage a qualified teacher or 
teachers on such terms as the Board may deem expedi- 
ent. The contract shall be in writing and may be in 
Form ‘B’ in the schedule annexed hereto, and a eerti- 
fied copy of such contract shall be at once forwarded 
to the secretary of the Board of Education.’’ It was 
therefore early recognized as sound public policy that 
there should be something more formal than the cor- 
respondence to constitute a binding contract of hiring 
between teacher and School Board, and I am inclined 
to think that the custom existing at that time through- 
out Canada of teachers applying for a position to a 
number of districts at or about the one time made it 
necessary, or at least advisable, to establish the prin- 
ciple that something more than the correspondence 
should be required to constitute a valid hiring was the 
reason for the legislation. This principle has been 
continued in our legislation to the present day, with 
more formality being insisted upon as the law was 
amended from time to time. Our present Act, Chap. 
51, Revised Statutes, 1922, provides for this formality 
in three sections, 193, 194 and 195, the effect of which 
may be summarized as follows: 193 requires a resolu- 
tion of the Board, 194 insists on the contract being in 
the form prescribed by the Minister, and 195 makes 
the signature of both the chairman and the teacher 
necessary. While I think that either teacher or Board 
are at liberty to back out or withdraw at any time 
during the period of the negotiations, up to but not 
after the contract is signed, if it is done honestly, I am 
firmly of the opinion that the legislation was never 
intended to be a shield behind which Boards might 
be free to falsely misrepresent their own proceedings 
to a teacher to induce her to believe that she and she 
alone had been selected as teacher for their school in 
order to keep her on the waiting list to serve their con- 
venience, so that she would be still available if their 
actual choice failed to sign up, nor to protect the 
teacher in similar tactics, and I hold that it does not 
give any such protection. 

I am referred by counsel for the defendants to 
Kerr on Fraud and Mistake, 5th Edition, at Page 19, 
where it is laid down: 

‘‘In an action there must be proved fraudulent 
misrepresentation as distinguished from innocent mis- 
representation, which latter is a ground for rescission 
of a contract, but is not sufficient to found an action 
for deceit. A fraudulent misrepresentation or, as it is 
better called, deceit, consist in leading a man into 
damages by wilfully or recklessly causing him to be- 
lieve and act on a falsehood. The representation, in 
order to be fraudulent, must be one (1) Which is un- 
true in fact; (2) Which the defendant knows to be 
untrue, or is indifferent as to its truth; (3) Which 
was intended or calculated to induce the plaintiff to 
act upon it; (4) Which the plaintiff acts upon and 
suffers damage.’’ 

I think these are sound principles and particularly 
applicable to this case. The representations here 
were: (1) Untrue in fact; (2) The defendants knew 
them to be untrue; (3) They were intended to induce 
the plaintiff to act upon them; (4) The plaintiff did 
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act upon them and suffered damage. 

Certain expressions of Stuart, J. A., rendering the 
judgment of the Court in Johnson vs. McEwen, W.W.R. 
1922, Vol. 2, P. 1166 to 1173. have been cited by each 
side respectively. Plaintiff’s counsel quotes the ex- 
pression, ‘‘If such a statement turned out to be untrue 
in fact, then no doubt the secretary would be in a 
grave position,’’ and the defendants’ counsel the words 
preceding: ‘‘The inconvenience and difficulty would 
be avoided by taking nothing for granted unless the 
secretary-treasurer, who is by statute the officer for 
correspondence, specifically states in his communica- 
tion that the Board of Trustees have by resolution 
decided to offer the particular teacher the position 
in the school.’ 

Johnson vs. McEwan was an action for breach of 
contract, and failed because of the statutory formali- 
ties not having been complied with. This is an action 
for deceit, and I am afraid the decision is not of much 
assistance here. I do not think that Stuart, J.A., in 
delivering judgment had at all in mind the state of 
facts existing in this case. When he referred to the 
possibility of a secretary being in a grave position he 
was thinking of misrepresentation for which the sec- 
retary himself was responsible. In this case it was the 
Board, not the secretary, that was responsible for the 
misrepresentations. The secretary was merely the 
humble instrument of the Board, charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out its instructions. which 
he seems to have done faithfully, notwithstanding that 
some of the things he was required to do were dis- 
tasteful to him. 

I find that Section 143 of the School Act prescribes 
certain definite duties of the secretary, one of which 
is: ‘‘(b) To conduet the correspondence of the Board 
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as he may be directed by the Board.’’ This is just 
what he did in this ease, and I cannot therefore hold 
him responsible in damages for doing what the statute 
in that behalf required him as a public official to do. 
I do not think he would be liable even if his duties 
were not defined by statute, but there can be no doubt 
about it in view of the provisions of the Act above 
quoted. 

While the principles of law respecting the hiring 
of teachers have not materially changed since 1888, 
the conditions of the country and the facilities for 
rapid communication between the parties to the con- 
tract have greatly changed since that time. With the 
present telephone and telegraph services throughout 
this Province, there is no reasonable excuse for a 
School Board acting as this one has done. The Board 
knew on April 4th that Miss Farnham was a student 
at Camrose Normal School, and they could have just 
as well called her on the telephone the next day as to 
do it on or about the 15th as they did.- With conditions 
as they are today, if the teachers would furnish their 
telephone and telegraph addresses in their applications, 
and Boards use the facilities at hand to communicate 
by wire, most of the friction and misunderstanding 
would be avoided. 

I am afraid that in the course of time both Boards 
and teachers have come to rely upon the requirement 
of the formal contract by the law as an absolute pro- 
tection during the period of negotiations and have 
sometimes been guilty of sharp practice and even de- 
ceit, deeming that they could do these things with im- 
punity, and in this connection I may say that I fully 
coneur with the remarks of Hon. Mr. Justice Stuart 
in Johnson vs. McEwan, where he says: 

‘One can easily see how, under our system of 
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school organization and management, with Boards of 
Trustees scattered throughout the province and school 
teachers also residing everywhere in the province, and 
with the Boards each trying to get the most suitable 
teacher and each teacher trying to get the most suit- 
able school. there must at times arise circumstances in 
which on one side or the other, or perhaps on both 
sides at once, the second best opportunity will be 
missed by an endeavour to seize the best. But these 
conditions must be faced on both sides. Probably a 
more frequent resort to the telephone and the tele- 
graph rather than the postoffice would lessen the dif- 
ficulty.’’ I think, therefore, the plaintiff is entitled 
to succeed against the Board of Trustees of Cassell 
Hill School District No. 2272 as a corporation. 


With respect to the individual members of the 
Board, they as well as the secretary-treasurer and the 
corporation were all represented by the one counsel, 
and he, I presume, did not think it fair or within his 
rights or duties to make any representations as to the 
relative liability of his clients, and I have therefore 
not had the advantage of listening to argument on this 
question. My recollection of the law, however, is that 
in the case of a public corporation performing public 
duties such as the defendant School Board, and where 
the act complained of was done in the regular course 
of the performance of a public duty, such as in this 
ease the hiring of a teacher, and damage is caused to 
some person by the manner in which the duty is per- 
formed, the act is the act of the corporation and not 
of the individual officers of it. This, I think, is the 
general principle, although, of course, there are excep- 
tions to the rule. The legislature has, in my opinion, 
however, indicated with reasonable clearness when the 
members of a School Board are personally responsible 
for acts performed within the scope of their powers 
and duties as officers of the corporation. Section 144 
makes them personally liable for loss due to neglect to 
bond the secretary-treasurer, and Section 211, which 
reads, ‘‘Any member of a Board who wilfully neglects 
or refuses to assist in the exercise of all the corporate 
powers vested in such Board, by this Act for the fulfil- 
ment of any contract or agreement made by it, shall 
be personally liable for damages for the non-fulfilment 
of such contract or agreement,’’ makes them liable 
for neglect or wilful refusal to perform their duties. 
such as the levying and collecting of taxes to pay the 
teacher’s salary. 


I think, therefore, it is a reasonable inference that 
the legislature intended that in all other cases the 
members of the Board should not be held liable per- 
sonally. This would seem to be in accord with sound 
public policy, particularly when we realize that in the 
great majority of cases school trustees have accepted 
the position reluctantly and only under pressure from 
their neighbors, and with no other motive than a sense 
of public duty to the people of their district. They 
receive no remuneration whatsoever, and always serve 
at personal inconvenience and ofttimes considerable 
loss of time and worry to themselves. The hiring of a 
teacher is a duty expressly thrown upon the Board by 
statute. It is the most important function of the 
Board. In performing this duty the defendant Board 
passed the resolution and gave the instructions to the 
secretary in this case, thinking that what they were 
doing was all in the best interests of the district, and 
so it was, but they forgot that by keeping the plaintiff 
on their waiting list by misrepresentation they were 
not only doing something in the interest and to the 
advantage of the corporation, but were doing a serious 


injury to the plaintiff. The business, however, was 
not the business of the individual members of the 
Board; it was exclusively the corporation’s business. 
The trustees were not interested in it in the slightest 
personally, nor did they stand to reap the slightest 
benefit from it. The trustees were over zealous to 
serve the corporation of which they were the officers, 
and left the corporation liable in damages, but not 
themselves personally. 

As to the question of the amount of damages, I 
think the special damages should be the difference 
between what the plaintiff did actually earn and what 
she would be reasonably expected to earn had the rep- 
resentations complained of been true. This works out, 
according to her own evidence, at about $75. It may 
seem strange that although she was two months with- 
out employment yet in the year she earned within $75 
of what she would have received if she had been ap- 
pointed to Cassell Hill School District instead of Miss 
Farnham. It is accounted for by the fact that under 
the Act teachers are paid on the basis of 210 teaching 
days in a year and she taught almost continuously from 
the time she started, first in a summer school at a little 
less than $1,000 per year and then in a yearly school 
at that salary. She had practically no vacation in that 
year after she started to work. 

I was inclined to take the view at the trial that 
she was entitled, if at all, to two months’ salary, con- 
sidering that she had sacrificed her vacation to earn 
extra money, but I have since come to the conclusion 
that the vacation has nothing to do with it and that she 
is entitled only to her actual monetary loss, which 
would appear to be $75. As she no doubt suffered con- 
siderable annoyance and worry, I will award her $25 
general damages, making in all $100. 

As to costs, plaintiff in the first place sued for 
breach of contract and alternatively for deceit on the 
part of the secretary, and a further alternative for 
deceit of all the defendants. At the trial he indicated 
that this was a test case to ascertain on behalf of the 
teachers of the Province what their rights are, and 
stated that he was not seeking punitive or exemplary 
damages, the question of damages being a matter of 
secondary importance. I think the defendants knew 
from the commencement that it was a test case. 

I am of the opinion that the principles involved 
are of sufficient importance to justify the plaintiff in 
bringing the action in this Court. 

The plaintiff will therefore be entitled to costs in 
the scale applicable if it were a District Court action, 
which is, I think, Column 1, Schedule C. The costs 
shall include discovery, and Rule 740, Marginal 27, 
shall not apply. 

Although the action is being dismissed as against 
John Barr, Robert C. Noble, S. Norman Noble and 
George Anderson, they all appeared by the same solici- 
tor and counsel as the Board of Trustees, being the 
corporation against whom the judgment goes, and I 
think it is fair ti dismiss the action against them with- 
out costs. 

The judgment, therefore, will be for the plaintiff 
against the Board of Trustees of Cassell Hill School 
District, of the Province of Alberta, No. 2772, for one 
hundred dollars with costs as above, and dismissed 
against the other parties without costs. 


(Signed) J. R. BOYLE. 
Edmonton, Alta., 7th January, 1925. 


George H. Van Allen, Esq., Counsel for the plaintiff. 
I. F. Fiteh, Esq., Counsel for the defendants. 
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Lefthanded Children 


The problem of left-handedness has entered a new 
phase. It is passing from the realm of psysiology to 
the realm of psychology—a change which has been 
much accelerated by a noteworthy article recently 
contributed to the Lancet by Dr. W. S. Ingram. 

Controversy has in the past raged over the ques- 
tion whether lett-handedness is a habit, something that 
may at the critical age be acquired by any child who 
is not carefully watched, or whether it is an inborn 
tendency which springs from the very form and struc- 
ture of the nervous system. And the outcome has been 
a victory for the hereditary theory, and the consequent 
pursuance of a policy of laissez-faire in the home and 
the school. Interference with Nature’s promptings has 
been discouraged, mainly on the ground that such in- 
terference is liable to give rise to stammering. It is 
this connection between left-handedness and stammer 
—a connection which is obscure and indeterminate and 
yet is demonstrably real—that has engaged the inter- 
est and attention of teachers and has changed the 
whole attitude of education towards left-hand writing. 
Yet no attempt to explain this connection has ever 
been quite satisfactory. It has been taken for granted 
that the connection is purely physiological; that the 
disturbance of speech is fundamentally a disturbance 
of the machinery of nerves and muscles that subserve 
the hand in writing and the voice in speaking; and 
that beyond this machinery explanation cannot go. 
But this theory of organic structure as the primary 
cause suffers from the serious defect of being useless. 
It bears no fruit. It gives us no control over the phe- 
nomena. It does not enable us to modify a child’s 
dextrality, nor does it enable us to cure stammering. 

Dr. Inman’s main contribution to the subject lies 
in diverting our search for origins from machinery to 
mind. Instead of asking: What is the bodily machin- 
ery that gives rise to left-handedness? he asks: What 
is the state of mind that gives rise to left-handedness? 
That the primary cause is mental and not physical he 
was led to suspect from certain facts that he observed 
in his practice as an ophthalmic surgeon. He was 
really investigating the nature of a squint, of which 
he has collected over a thousand cases, and he came to 
the conclusion that squint, left-handedness, and stam- 
mer are in some way inter-related, and that their origin 
is to be sought in some form of mental stress rather 
than in some accident of physical structure. It will 
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thus be seen that he has not merely carried the inquiry 
into a new realm, but has introduced a new factor into 
the phenomena to be explained. He has added squint 
to stammer as a variable concomitant of left-handed- 
ness. And in so doing he has incidentally added to the 
responsibilities of the teacher. For up to the present 
no teacher has regarded himself as in any way re- 
sponsible for the incidence of squint among his pupils. 
Left-handedness and stammer may perhaps come with- 
in his province, but squint is wholly the doctor’s con- 
cern. 

It must be understood that by squint Dr. Inman 
does not merely mean that flagrant form of strabismus 
in which the patient seems to be looking in two widely 
different directions at the same time. He includes all 
cases in which the two axes of vision depart from the 
parallel when the eyes are in repose. This makes 
squinting for more common than it is generally sup- 
posed to be. When you have a dreamy, far-away soul- 
ful look in your eyes it is distressing to be told that 
you are suffering from divergent squint. But there is 
comfort to be drawn from the assurance that it lacks 
the sinister significance of a squint that is markedly 
convergent. 

The first significant fact brought to light by Dr. 
Inman is that the three abnormalities (left-handedness, 
stammer, and squint) tend to go together in the same 
family stock. A family predisposed to any one of these 
defects is at the same time predisposed to each of the 
other two. A child who squints has generally a near 
relative who is left-handed or who stammers. 

The second significant fact is that squint as well 
as stammer is a complaint that can be made to appear 
and disappear under different emotional conditions, 
and that its first appearance follows a shock of some 
kind. There has been an assault, sudden or sustained, 
upon the child’s feelings. He has either been fright- 
ened, or, more frequently, has been subjected to harsh 
treatment. Fear lies at the root of the trouble. To 
quote Dr. Inman :— 

I have seen a little girl who squinted when she sat on 

my knee, and faced the father (of whom the child was 
afraid, according to the mother’s account), and yet had 
straight eyes when she sat on her father’s knee and, facing 
me, accepted my friendly overtures. Another child, with 
a squint, restless in her mother’s arms, and afraid of my 
approaches, lost the deviation when I tickled her and made 
her laugh. Yet another, with 6D hypermetropia in each 
eye, was brought to me with a history of a squint which, 
however, could not be evoked even when she was without 
her glasses, but appeared at once when I asked her to look 
at her mother and be scolded, the latter having previously 
told me that reprimand often upset the balance of the 
eyes. The same result occurred in two boys of about 10, 
who had recently had operations for convergent squint. 
The resultant parallelism had been demonstrated to another 
observer who was sceptical of the theory here propounded. 
I suddenly spoke to the boys in a loud threatening voice, 
and both of them immediately relapsed into a bad squint, 
which slowly disappeared when they realized that I had 
been playing a trick upon them. 

It is much easier to conceive a mental cause for 
squint or stammer than for left-handedness; for 
although the stammerer and the squinter are often 
regarded as nervous people, nobody thinks of associat- 
ing ‘‘nerves’’ with left-handedness. Moreover, stam- 
mer and squint are obvious defects; each means the 
bad working of a piece of machinery. But the manual 
mechanism is as perfect in the left-handed as in the 
right-handed person; and left-handedness is no more 
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a defect than is red hair or blue eyes. It is simply 
exceptional; it is a mark of a minority. And this 
gives us the key to Dr. Inman’s theory. For left- 
handedness is, according to him, a signal of revolt; it 
is the way in which a child of strong character, espe- 
cially if he has a strain of perverseness in his nature, 
responds to the pressure of authority. In a family 
where the home discipline is severe and there is in the 
stock that predisposition to which I have referred 
above, the children are peculiarly liable to develop an 
‘‘authority complex.’’ The self-reliant child manifests 
this complex in doing things contrary to authority and 
custom. He uses his left hand because his father and 
the whole tribe of oppressors use their right; it is the 
way in which he unconsciously asserts his right to do 
as he likes. Every attempt to force him to conform 
to custom merely stiffens his resistance. The very 
effort to. make him right-handed has but the effect of 
making him more pronouncedly left-handed. The child 
himself is, of course, not aware of what is going on: 
the whole drama takes place in the unconscious. 

What evidence is there that left-handedness is a 
sign of resistance to the pressure of authority? Dr. 
Inman cites instances from among his patients and 
appeals to the personal experience of his readers. He 
asks whether left-handed people do not as a rule mani- 
fest a spirit of contrariness, whether they are not 
people who resist authority, and are constitutionally 
‘‘agin the government.’’ I must admit that my own 
experience confirms Dr. Inman’s views. 

The conditions which produce left-handedness in 
the rebels of the family may produce squint or stam- 
mer in the more gentle and subservient. The three 
abnormalities are alternative modes of response to the 
excessive exercise of parental authority. Block up one 
channel and an escape is made through one of the other 
two. This theory, if well-founded, justifies the modern 
practice of leaving left-handedness alone. To check it 
is to suppress a symptom and to leave the cause un- 
touched. 

Many curious and arresting facts emerge from this 
inquiry. For instance, Dr. W. C. Rivers. tuberculosis 
officer of the Barnsley district, recorded in the Lancet 
of February 12, 1921, cases where the whole family was 
exposed to infection, but only the left-handed members 
became tuberculous. He also noted that squint is two 
or three times as common in consumptives as in the 
general population. Dr. Inman’s explanation is illum- 
inating :—‘‘It would seem,’’ he says, ‘‘as if the 
squinter and left-hander had spent themselves under 
stresses the intensity of which cannot at present be 
estimated, and thereby rendered themselves more liable 
to infection, since it is impossible to conceive that left- 
handedness is itself a sign of deficient vitality. In 
other words, the connecting link between left-handed- 
ness, squint, and pulmonary tuberculosis will probably 
be found in the mental make-up of the individual 
rather than in his physical constitution.”’ 


—London Times Educational Supplement. 





Workers’ Eduration 











The international conference on workers’ educa- 
tion, organized by the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, which has its headquarters at Amster- 
dam, was held during the last week-end at Ruskin 
College, Oxford. Mr. J. W. Bowen, Secretary of the 


Union of Post Office Workers, presided, and between 
60 and 70 delegates attended from over 20 countries. 
The proceedings were interpreted in English, French 
and German. 

The Chairman said they were concerned with the 
desire of workers throughout the world to have a 
clearer understanding of their own existence. This 
conference was so representative of the workers’ move- 
ment in all parts of the world that they were justified 
in calling it a world-wide movement. The workers all 
over the country were searching for light, and the edu- 
cation provided for them in elementary schools had 
been quite unsatisfactory in meeting the needs of the 
workers. They had found that what had been taught 
them of the early lessons of history consisted in a large 
measure of proved irrelevancies or ‘‘terminological 
inexactitudes.’’ They read of the lust and abuse of 
power of the governing classes. It was only since the 
workers’ education movement had sprung up and 
delved in things that mattered from the workers’ point 
of view that they had found that side by side with the 
glories of countries and the lusts of war there had been 
the blood and tears of workers, which history had not 
written about as they could have desired. The work- 
ers’ children had to compete with one another for the 
slender opportunities of knowledge of life which were 
provided for them. The workers’ education movement 
stood out as a declaration of the appalling inadequacy 
of such provision. They desired something that would 
enable the children of the nations to live a more exalted 
life than that which mere industry entailed. They 
should have an opportunity of understanding all that 
the world had to teach. It might be asked whether the 
aim of workers’ education should be aggressive, con- 
structive, or cultural. He hoped that it might be pos- 
sible to combine all these qualities. 


‘ARCHAIC IDEAS’? 


Mr. H. S. Furniss, Principal of Ruskin College, 
said the college stood for young and new ideas in 
education, including the idea that education must be 
international in its scope. Education must include a 
real knowledge of the people of other nations and a 
spirit of friendship among all peoples. Just as Ruskin 
College was in the midst of medieval surroundings, so, 
at present, was the international education movement 
surrounded by medieval, not to say archaic, ideas of 
education, which he hoped the conference would help 
to break down. 

Mr. Fred Bramley, secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, said it was appropriate that that conference 
should be held at Oxford. It was a challenge to edu- 
cational monopoly. Oxford was a centre in which uni- 
versity training had been looked upon as a monopoly 
to be enjoyed by the sons of the rich men of this 
country. Our educational system should be developed 
with the object of making it free from domination, 
theological or political, and designed to fit the student 
to develop his own faculties of observation, reasoning, 
and judgment. Working-class students should not be- 
come the slaves of phrases invented by their prede- 
cessors in any field of investigation. 

The worker’s education should be a process of 
emancipating the mind of the worker. He suffered 
quite as much from intellectual slavery as economic 
slavery. The freedom of the mind of the worker was 
the first real stage of development to secure his com- 
plete emancipation. The workers of this country were 
becoming increasingly dominated by the legitimate 
ideal of preparing themselves for the time when they 
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would take control. not merely of the _ political 
machinery, but of the economic machinery, of this 
country. They hoped the time would come when they 
would be called upon to control industry, production, 
and distribution and international trade relations; but 
they were not conceited enough to assume that they 
were prepared for that task now. Education was a 
necessary preliminary. 

Other speakers were Mr. E. King, Co-operative 
Union; M. Mertens, of Belgium, Vice-President of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions; Dr. Marion 
Phillips, International Federation of Working Women, 
who said that organized workers were doomed to fail- 
ure until they realized the importance of organizing 
in their organizations the women, who, she believed, 
would be the truest Radicals and revolutionaries; Dr. 
K. Lowenstein (Socialist Educational International), 
who said the proud buildings of Oxford gave an im- 
pression of the self-consciousness of the ruling classes; 
Herr E. Ollenhauer (Young Workers’ Socialist Inter- 
national), who urged the development of a young wor- 
kers’ international summer schools as a means of sup- 
plementing theoretical knowledge by foreign experi- 
ence; and Mr. W. Leonard (Scottish Trade Union 
Congress). 

IRISH LABOR VIEWS 


Mr. Tom Johnson, who was announced as repre- 
senting the Irish Free State, said he was glod to be 
present on behalf of the Irish Labor Party and Trade 
Union Congress. There was practically no working- 
class educational organization in Ireland, and he was 
there to learn so that the best schemes of educational 
effort might be introduced into Ireland. They were 
very anxious in Ireland to create an active, intelligent, 
and wise working-class movement. They might not be 
so intelligent—they were not so wise—as some of those 
present. It had been said that the education of the 
youth of Ireland in the last few years had been educa- 
tion in the quick use of the trigger-finger. They had 
learned to use bombs and revolvers and things of that 
sort. That was not the best course, and they were 
hopeful that the development of the mind. intelligence, 
and consciousness of the working-class would be the 
future form of activity among the youth of Ireland. 

He had looked round Oxford and he had asked 
himself why it should not be that all these wonderful 
buildings should be the material foundation for their 
educational schemes. He wondered why they should 
so long have ellowed others to monopolize these won- 
derful buildings and institutions. He hoped the time 
would come when those whom he represented would 
have equally valuable colleges which would do for them 
what these institutions had done for others, namely, 
place them in command of the world. 

Mr. J. W. Brown, who presented the report of the 
provisional committee, said they were in contact with 
one million students through the organizations repre- 
sented at the conference. 

The report of the provisional committee was then 
adopted. 


A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL 


M. Mertens, of Belgium, Vice-president of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trode Unions, presided on 
the second day. The business of the session was to 
devise means for the establishment of a permanent 
International of Workers’ Education. It should be 
explained that the education in question is the educa- 
tion of adults. There is already in existence an Inter- 
national of Socialist Education, which is concerned 


with the education of children. 

Mr. J. W. Bowen, on behalf of the Provisional 
Committee, proposed a series of resolutions, the first 
of which declared the resolve of the Conference to 
establish an International Federation of Labor Organ- 
izations concerned with workers’ education, for the 
purpose of assisting workers’ educational associations, 
in different countries, and co-ordinating their activi- 
ties. It was proposed that an international education 
committee of seven members should be appointed by 
the Conference to draw up a constitution for an Inter- 
national Workers’ Education Federation for submis. 
sion to a future conference. This international educa- 
tion committee were to consult with the Labor and 
Socialist, the Co-operative, the Socialist Education, and 
the Youth Internationals when drawing up the consti- 
tution. 

M. Jauniaux (Belgium) moved an amendment in 
favor of the appointment to the committee of members 
by the International Federation of Trade Unions, the 
Labor and Socialist International, the Young Workers’ 
Socialist International, and the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance. 

Mr. J. W. Brown. on behalf of the Provisional 
Committee, opposed the amendment. He said they had 
indicated their desire to work harmoniously with the 
other internationals. 

The Belgian amendment was rejected by a large 
majority. 


‘*RECOGNITION OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE’’ 


Mr. P. Millar (National Council of Labor Colleges, 
Great Britain) moved an amendment to declare that 
the International Federation to be set up should be a 
‘‘Federation of Labor organizations concerned with 
workers’ education, based on the recognition of the 
class struggle for the purpose of assisting and co-ord- 
inating such educational work.’’ He said that if they 
formed an international they ought to make it clear 
that they had a distinct type of education to provide 
and that only organizations which provided that edu- 
cation were entitled to be in the international. He 
thought it rather unfortunate that they should meet 
in Oxford. Mr. MacDonald described Oxford as a 
painted lady from whom Labor had nothing to hope. 
The education provided at Oxford and other Univer- 
sities did not give the kind of education that the 
workers’ education movement required. Glasgow had 
returned a large number of Labor members, and Edin- 
burgh had not. The body that provided university 
education for the workers was, however, mu ch active 
in the city that returned only one Labor member. Re- 
ferring to Marxist education, he insisted that there was 
only a choice of two views in the matter of working- 
class education. 

Mr. M. Hansome (Rand School of Social Science, 
U.S.) seconded the amendment. 

Mr. G. 8. Aitken (Scottish Labor College) said the 
Socialist movement came into being to wage the class 
struggle, and in dealing with education they must take 
cognizance of that fact. Nearly all educational sub- 
jects except astronomy and mathematics had a bearing 
on the relations of men in society. 

Mr. J. W. Bowan, replying upon the discussion, 
said Mr. P. Millar’s outlook was so narrow and national 
as to be quite apart from international thought on 
working-class education. Mr. Millar’s regret that they 
had come to Oxford was a poor compliment to the 
Oxford Labor Party. The phrase of Mr. Ramsey Mac- 
Donald which had been quoted did not deter Mr. Mac- 
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Donald from sending his very capable son to Oxford . 


to be trained. Mr. Millar took no account of the right 
wing of the British Labor movement, and he did not 
remember that a large number of university people 
attached themselves to the left wing of the Labor 
movement. The longer he (Mr. Bowen) lived the more 
he saw the need of university education and training. 

Mr. P. Millar’s amendment was defeated by 24 
votes to 7. 

PLEA FOR ‘‘FLEXIBLE’’ POLICY 


Miss F. Cohn (International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Educational Department) moved an amend- 
ment to describe the proposed Federation as a federa- 
tion ‘‘of Labor organizations concerned with workers’ 
education carried on under Labor auspices,’’ and to 
provide for the appointment of a committee of eleven 
members. She urged that it was important to have a 
‘*flexible’’ policy. The American Federation of Labor 
was outside the European trade union movement. 

Mr. J. F. Horrabin (Plebs League) opposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. Crouch said Labor and Socialist effort had 
succeeded more in Australia than anywhere else. They 
produced the first Labor Government in the world— 
federal government—and five of their six States had 
now Labor and Socialist Governments. The Labor 
Party had succeeded there because they had a strong 
discipline and taught class consciousness. That was 
the only way to success. It was no use to have a 
shandy-gaff educational system. 

Mr. MacTavish rose and remarked that Mr. Horra- 
bin, who had spoken shortly before, was a member 
of the bourgeoisie economically. 

A number of eries of protest were raised and Mr. 
Horrabin rejoined that he was a member of a trade 
union, though he might be earning a bigger wage than 
some people, and denied that he was a bourgeois in 
outlook. 

Mr. MacTavish said Communists believed that 
education ought to equip workers for an inevitable 
class war. The British movement believed victory 
could be won by constitutional means. That was the 
fundamental difference between the two movements. 

The amendment was rejected. The original resolu- 
tions of the Provisional Committee were then adopted 
with one dissentient, and the Conference adjourned. 


FINAL SITTING 


The Conference concluded its sittings on Sunday. 
M. Mertens again presided. 

On the motion of Mr. J. W. Bowen, resolutions 
framed by the Provisional Committee were adopted in 
favor of the formation of an International Fund and 
the establishment of an ‘‘international day’’ for the 
purpose of helping workers’ education by propaganda 
and the raising of money. 

Herr C. Weimann, secretary of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Social Democratic Party, Germany, in a 
report, urged that an international college should be 
the culminating point of a more widespread develop- 
ment of national colleges. The subjects to be taught 
at an international college should be the history of the 
international workers’ movement, international econ- 
omie science, and international political science. All 
these subjects should be taught in harmony with the 
general conceptions of the international Socialist move- 
ment. 

Mr. H. Sanderson Furniss, principal of Ruskin 
College, said he would welcome the establishment of 
an international labor college, but doubted the advisa- 


bility of making it movable. As to the age of students 
in the international college, he advised ‘‘catching them 
young.”’ 

Mr. R. Bhavan (Social Democrats, India) urged 
that special facilities should be given to Indian labor 
leaders or their children’ who wished to go to such 
countries as Germany, France or England. He sug- 
gested that educationists should be sent to India to give 
education to those who could not afford to come to 
Europe. 

Mr. H. Critchlow, a negro from British Guiana, 
said that when an attempt was made ‘to improve con- 
ditions in British Guiana, India was sent to for cheaper 
labor. He suggested that British Guiana should be 
helped by a correspondence course. 

On the motion of Mr. J. W. Brown (secretary of 
the Provisional Committee) the report of Herr Wei- 
mann was adopted and referred to the committee. Mr. 
Brown said he thought international correspondence 
courses offered one way of getting to work in the 
immediate future. 

LABOR COLLEGES 


Mr. P. Millar (National Council of Labor Colleges, 
Great Britain), referring to an incident in the previous 
day’s proceedings, said that neither the Plebs League 
nor the Labor College, nor the National Council of 
Labor Colleges, was in any degree under the control 
of the Communist Party or any other sectional party. 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Smillie, Mr. A. J. Cook, and Mr. Pur- 
cell were well-known supporters of the National Coun- 
cil of Labor Colleges. So far as the general council 
of the Trades Union Congress was concerned, the body 
which he represented were treated on an equal foot- 
ing with other trade union organizations. 

Mr. MacTavish explained that his allegation was 
that the National Council of Labor Colleges’ policy 
was dominated by the Plebs League and that the policy 
of the Plebs League was dominated not by the Com- 
munist Party but by Communisis. 

A committee was appointed to draw up a consti- 
tution for the proposed Workers’ Education Interna- 
tional. ; 

The question of the specific character of workers’ 
education was raised again in a series of resolutions 
proposed by Mr. P. Millar on behalf of the National 
Council of Labor Colleges. These resolutions affirmed 
that the education to be provided must be of a work- 
ing class character, based on a recognition of the class 
struggle, and have for its immediate purpose the edu- 
cation of the workers for their industrial and political 
struggles against capitalism throughout the world and 
for the abolition of the capitalist system itself. The 
university tutor was declared to be as a general rule 
not the most suitable for working class educational 
work. The most effective tuiors, it was urged, were 
members of the working class movement trained in 
bona fide labor colleges. The preparation of special 
textbooks fot workers was suggested. : 

Mr. MaeTavish proposed that these resolutions, 
together with all other propositions relating to the 
purpose and character of workers’ education which 
had been received, should be referred for examination 
to the committee which had been appointed. 

The reference of the proposals to the committee 
was carried by 28 votes to 8. Resolutions reeommend- 
ing the study of Esperanto and the consideration of 
means of converting the cinema into a real instrument 
of popular education were among those referred to the 
committee. 


—London_ Times Educational Supplement. 
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